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The Stewarts of Mount-Siewart .. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\HE Conference has been abandoned. In reply to an invitation 
| signed by the three Powers, Count Mensdorff, in a very plainly 
worded despatch, informed the Governments of France, England, 
and Russia that Austria would only attend the Conference under 
certain reserves. She would not surrender Venetia for a pecuniary 
consideration, or for the Principalities, or for Bosnia, or even, though 
this is said with a visible nuance of longing, for Silesia. Only “ if 
war broke out, and great military successes in the field consoli- 
dated the power of Austria, and left in her hands assured conquests, 
then she might be willing to abandon an old province in order to 
keep a new one,” a hint that she will compensate herself in Ger- 
many, or notat all. ‘The despatch concludes with assertions “that 
Austria is strong in her right; that she appeals to no one for sup- 
port ; but that she claims the right to guard her own as long as 
she possesses the power.” On receipt of this letter the Emperor 
telegraphed to the British Government that the Conference must 
be abandoned, and his view has been endorsed by all the Cabinets 
which had accepted his proposition. ‘The blame of the refusal has 
of course been studiously thrown upon Austria, the Times leading 
the cry against a Power which ventures to be honest, and the 
Moniteur republishing the Times’ article. 














On the Ist inst. the Austrian representative informed the 
Federal Diet that all efforts to arrange with Prussia a final settle- 
ment of the Duchies had proved fruitless, and she consequently 
rendered their destiny into the hands of the Diet. General 
Gablenz had already been ordered to convoke the Estates of Hol- 
stein, and by their vote and that of the Diet Austria would abide. 
The Prussian representative replied that the cause of the present 
complications was not Schleswig-Holstein, but the menacing arma- 
ments directed by Austria and Saxony against the Prussian fron- 
tier, and avoided comment upon the convocation of the Estates. 
It soon became evident, however, that this act had excited deep 
uritation in Berlin. The Prussian Government instantly an- 
nounced that it must protect its co-dominion, and occupied every 
strong point not garrisoned by Austrian soldiers. General 
Gablenz in return concentrated his troops at Altona, whence he 
can easily retreat through Hanover, and declared that place the 
seat of Government, but struck no blow, awaiting orders from 
Vienna. Up to Friday no shot had actually been fired, but 
there is strong reason to believe that the Kaiser regards the 
invasion of Holstein as an act of defiance, and that the war of 
1866 may be considered already begun. When it ends most 
existing maps of Europe may be obsolete. 


; The rout of Monday night,—well called by a contemporary ‘ the 
Battle of the Spurs,”"—was one of the most curious and picturesque 
scenes of the Session. It was apparent from the first that there was 
something rotten in the state of the Hayter faction. Before they 
showed their weakness, they tried to extract from Mr. Gladstone an 
understanding that the Bill should be withdrawn in case of victory, 
but Mr. Gladstone was too subtle for them. His reply just hit the 

line between wind and water, neither giving nor utterly destroying 
hope. The Government reserved its right to act in the future as 
it might think best; —and here the Adullamites hoped. The Govern- 
ment had made no change at present in its resolve ;—and here 
Captain Hayter looked as if his Guardsman’s mind was much 
“exercised,” and even Lord Elcho’s radiant self-satisfaction paled 


like a window-pane in a cold mist. When Lord Grosvenor called 
upon the gallant Captain to withdraw his motion with the confi- 
dent manner of an imperial decree, Captain Hayter wavered and 
continued uncomfortable to the end of the debate, when he asked 
and was refused permission to withdraw it. ‘Thereon the Tories 
and their allies, apprehending a forced division, fled bodily ex masse, 
Mr. Lowe bolting in the van and Mr. Disraeli trotting in the 
rear. ‘ben arose anarchy and dire discord. The Liberals got 
the Bill’ into committee, and would have proceeded with it, but 
for the precipitate return of the enemy. A division on a mere 
“fluke” was taken in the confusion, showing 403 to 2. ‘Then 
arose a war of words. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Darby Griffith bewailed 
their wrongs and sufferings in the mob. Mr. Beresford Hops 
compared the House to a minor theatre. Mr. Gladstone was philo- 
sophical, the Speaker didactic, and the discussion dropped. 





One of the most skilful speeches of the debate was Mr. Bernal 
Osborne’s, who, elected partly by Tories, partly by Radicals, dis- 
pensed alternately a gratification to each. He found out’that he 
had done very wrong indeed in not voting for the second reading 
of the Tory Reform Bill in 1859,—a Bill of which he was expos- 
ing the fundamental fallacy only the other day ;—this was a sop 
for the Tories. Then he was very sharp on Mr. Bouverie,—“ my 
own familiar friend,” for going against bit-by-bit Reform ;—this 
was a sop for the Radicals. ‘Then, again, he had no confidence in 
the Government statistics,—they were ‘‘ a mass of confusion and 
error ;”—and the Tories smiled. Many so-called working men in 
Nottingham turned out to be mere “ publicans and sinners ;”—and 
the Radicals laughed. He was strongly against both the dis- 
franchising and grouping of the small boroughs, because the elec- 
tions there are inexpensive;—and the Tories were delighted. He 
panegyrized Lord Russell warmly ;—and the Radicals rejoiced. 
Altogether his speech was evidently composed on the plan of the 
celebrated Scotch idiot, who, wishing to “‘ make the best of both 
worlds,” in whichever it might fall to his lot to dwell, invented a 
litany for himself, in which ‘* Bonny God,” ‘ Bonny Devil,” 
alternated with strict regularity. ‘‘ Bonny Tory,” ‘‘ Bonny 
Radical,” was Mr. Osborne's litany on Monday night. 


Sir Thomas Bateson, the colleague of Mr. Darby Griffith at 
Devizes, also made a remarkable speech. Ue rang in the mem- 
bers from dinner—probably having dined himself—and shook the 
House with inextinguishable laughter. His voice in each sen- 
tence went upstairs, as it were, to a comic scream at the close. He 
predicted in grotesque strains the emasculation of the aristocracy, 
amidst the loud laughter of the House, and yelled this sort of 
thing at the Treasury bench :—* He could tell them that this new- 
born sympathy for the working man was begotten by the lust of 
power and the love of place, was suckled by the unctuous ‘ pap’ 
of peripatetic stump orators, and was dry-nursed by the insolent 
and sw'__ ‘ng bluster of domineering agitators. But after all 
the baby was but a puny one ; it was but a weak, delicate creature, 
and after all that artificial nourishment, and after its having gone 
through all the forcing process, he doubted very much whether 
they would ever see it reach maturity.” Yet it refreshed the 
flouse, and enabled them to listen to a very beautiful and eloquent 
protest of Mr. Coleridge’s against Mr. Lowe’s doctrines with 
greater attention and pleasure. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer on ‘Thursday night requested 
the House to grant to the Princess Mary an annuity on her 
marriage of 2,000/. a year, in addition to the 3,000/. she already 
enjoys. He remarked incidentally that there was the precedent of 
some forgotten Princess Sophia, and took occasion to say that the 
Prince of Teck was a very fine fellow, that he would live in 
England, and that he had not much to live on. The vote, which 
is moderate almost to parsimony, was of course passed unaui- 
mously. 


Another great joint-stock bank has succumbed. ‘The Agra 





and Masterman’s Bank, about which rumour was busy from the 
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first, fought out the panic with great courage, paid 3,090,000. 
over the counter, and seemed, in spite of the wild fluctuations in 
the price of its shares, strong enough to weather the storm. ‘The 


waves were too high, however. Some loans, probably sound, but 


for long periods, embarrassed its resources, the Bombay Branch, | 


threatened by the fall in cotton, demanded aid out of all propor- 
tion to its importance, an organized system of slander sapped its 
credit in London, and on Wednesday evening the Bank closed 


with liabilities estimated at from fifteen to nineteen millions. The | 
assets are supposed to be worth more, but the fact is that until | remark that he had ‘discharged his duty.” Mr. 


| did not know how to be grateful enough. 


the Catholic E:nancipation Act,—an assumption which dp 
ee eae he : : ’ drew 
forth a protest so noisy that the intelligent Chinese in the galle 
, thought the House was over-exerting itself to amuse them and 
’ 
At last, Mr. Whale 
stating that when he went to Irelan] to relieve the sufferers ne 
y 


the famine in 1847 he was pointed oat as a ‘ miscraant’ by 
23 va 


| priest at Cahirciveen, the House cheered the priest so much that 


some one had to move that it be counted, and the Speaker mag, 
an appeal to Mr. Whalley to sit down, which he did, with be 
Newdegate 


full accounts have been received from the branches in Paris, | was much confirmed in his theory that Whalleyism and Romanisn 


Bombay, Calcutta, Agra, Lahore, Hong Kong, and Melbourne, | are ‘‘ coincident,” and if this be so, then, as 


Whalleyism ang 


explaining not only the extent of their liabilities, but the character | Romanism are coincident, and Romanism and Fenianism are coin 
of the securities they hold, no trustworthy estimate can be framed. | cident, Whalleyism and Fenianism are also coincident, and Mr 
The City evidently takes a bad view, the shares which within two | Whalley is probably the true Head Centre. : 


years have been sold at 110/. each being quoted yesterday at 3/., 


Sir Hugh Cairns made a very able speech yesterday week 
’ 


but neither the City, nor the Directors, nor anybody else can 
y ¥ : sem apres | taking the point that though the representation of minorities is 


form more than a shrewd guess. 
felt in India, where the services have a strong belief in this bank, 
which they originally started, most of the shares to this day being 
held by Anglo-Indians. 


A plan has been adopted at Liverpool to prevent ‘ attacks ” | 
upon banks in order to depreciate their shares, which will pro- | you lessen the number of constituencies and 


The stoppage will be terribly | ; 
ppag e y | not avowedly adopted in our Constitution, it is practically provided 





for by a great number and variety of constituencies. It is clear 
said Sir Hugh Cairns, that if all the English members were elected 
by one and the same constituency, there would be no representa. 
tion of minorities at all ; and hence it foliows that in proportion ag 
accumulate a multipli- 


bably be followed in London. The Exchange there has prohibited | city of members on single constituencies, you diminish the provision 


the sale of shares unless the numbers of such shares are inscribed 
upon the contract, that is, has prohibited fictitious sales. As it is 
not worth a seller's while to run down his own property, this rule, 
which will not hamper business, will prevent combinations to *‘ bear” | 
the market, and the various frauds which, comparatively unim- | 
portant when directed against foreign stocks, are so fatal as 
against banks. Some rule of the kind is urgently required, and 
might in the case of banks expediently receive a sanction from 
Parliament. 


The debate of Thursday night ended in two great victories for 
Government. After Mr. Gladstone had explained that he gave 
up the leasehold-voting clause, Lord Stanley—at the instigation, 
it may be presumed, of Mr. Disraeli—descended to a trick. He 
proposed, without warning, that the House should postpone the 
franchise clauses till the redistribution had been arranged,—a 
measure intended simply to delay the Bill. The Adullamites 
would not all follow him, four Conservatives voted against him, 
and he was beaten on the division by 287 to 260. ‘This result 
daunted the party, which is further reluctant to turn out the Go- 
vernment just as war has begun, and Mr. Walpole’s motion to 
raise the county qualification from 14/. to 20/. rating, equivalent 
to 24/. rental, was thrown out by 297 to 283. Government has 
given way on the grouping, the borough franchise can be carried, 
though by a small minority, and the impossibility of passing the 
Bill this s<ssion is therefore changed into a certain improbability. 


The debate on Mr. Walpole’s amendment was not a good one. 
A single idea ran through it, that county representation ought to 
be the representation of agriculture and ‘“ property,” without any 
admixture of either trade or wealth. Mr. Walpole said the 14/. 
franchise would give power to men unconnected with land, and 
was promptly told that so would the 20/.; while Mr. Disraeli 
argued that agriculturists would be swamped by suburban resi- 
dents, unless these latter were absorbed in the boroughs. Mr. 
Gladstone repeated his pledge to bring in a Boundary Bill, but 
added that the idea of conflict between urban and suburban 
interests was not one on which they could legislate,—most of 
which on both sides has been heard before. The newest point in 
the debate was Mr. Disraeli’s denial that his party intended or 
wished to take all unrepresented towns out of the counties. He 
only wished not to include “large” towns; but large is only a 
word of comparison, and he did not name his standard. 


Yesterday week Mr. Whalley made a long speech to prove that 
Fenianism and Roman Catholicism were ‘‘ coincident,” during the 
delivery of which address the House kept up a perpetual roar of 
interruption, little heeded by the intrepid memberfor Peterborough, 
who probably believed the whole House to be instigated by Roman 
Catholic influence. There were Roman Catholics in the police, 
Roman Catholics controlling the railways, Roman Catholics at the 
telegraph, Roman Catholics in the artillery, Roman Catholics 
everywhere, and all their influence was used for disaffection. Mr. 
Whalley is an imaginative being, and besides imagining Roman 
Catholics in the earth, air, and sea, he ventured to imagine that he 
had shown “shortly to the satisfaction of the House,”—short/y, 
mind, as well as to the satisfaction of the House,—that Roman 
Catholic ubiquity and disaffection had resulted necessarily from 


. 








for representing minorities. The Bill of the Government diminishes 
the number of constituencies by 17, and gives 25 seats to constituen- 
cies already having 2 seats, —indeed 32 constituencies under the new 
Bill will elect three members. ‘Thus the Bill materially diminishes 
the number and variety of the electing constituencies. This is an 
important objection, and might be remedied in great part by giy- 
ing only one vote to each elector in these ‘“ unicorn” constituen- 
cies, as Sir Hugh Cairns calls them, an expedient which would 
virtually divide each of these constituencies in two for the purposes 
of a general election. 


In the same debate Mr. Acland, M.P. for North Devon, made 
a very good speech, which was chiefly remarkable as being the only 
speech of a county member which has satisfactorily pointed out 
the danger of Mr. Disraeli’s plan for ‘“ turning the county con- 
stituency of England into a territorial oligarchy,” by weeding it 
as much as possible of all elements likely to qualify the power of 
the landowners. Mr. Acland was in favour of making the lines 
between county and borough constituencies as vague as possible. 
He went for urban elements in the counties, and also for rural 
elements in the small boroughs, and proposed to cure the diseases 
of places like Totnes by including a fair rural district with the 
borough. 

Mr. Locke King brought forward on Wednesday his annual 
Bill for assimilating the distribution of real property in case of 
intestacy with the distribution of personalty, and was of course 
defeated on the second reading by 281 to 84. He was supported 
only by Mr. Bright, and resisted by Mr. Beresford Hope, whos 
point was the necessity of maintaining an aristocratic society by 
throwing difficulties in the way of the conversion of land, and by Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who held that it was matter of public policy to 
keep landed estates together, and at the same time to prevent the 
absorption of small estates into large, a process which would cer- 
tainly follow very frequent division. Mr. Henley also resisted in 
his new character as protector of the poor, objecting that a cot- 
tager who owned a cottage would not like to have it divided ; and 
Mr. Whiteside paraded the old bugaboos, America and the French 
Revolution. The best speech was Mr. Bright’s, who repeated the 
very important fact, which everybody denies and nobody will in- 
quire into, that the soil of England is passing day by day into 
fewer hands, but who, as we have elsewhere shown, pressed the 
argument of natural right very far. He taunted the squires very 
happily with ‘fearing lest they should be unable to retain their 
estates if the law allowed them to part with them,” and believed 
that his principle, the identity of real and personal property, 
would before long be accepted by the House of Commons. 


Those influences to which we alluded last week as only too 
powerful at Bridgwater, have apparently prevailed to give & 
triumph—we hope only temporary—to the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Patton. Mr. Bagehot kept his opponent at a distance till one 
o'clock, but later in the day those voters who hang back till the 
last came up, and placed Mr. Patton in a majority of eight, 
the numbers being 301 for Mr. Patton, and 293 for Mr. 
Bagehot. The contest was an unusually close one, as Mr. West- 
ropp, the last Conservative candidate, who was unseated for bri- 
bery, beat Mr. Kinglake, the first of the Liberals, by 71 votes. 
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Ms. Bagehot's speeches were exceedingly lively and telling, and a 
curious contrast to Mr. Patton’s, who, on the hustings at least, 
appeared to have little to say, except personal invective against 
his opponent and enthusiastic approval of the tax on pepper, 
which Mr. Gladstone has just removed. In his speeches to his 
own supporters Mr. Bagehot exposed very ably the insincerities of 
Parliament about Reform. ‘“ There is a certain class of members 
of Parliament at this moment who are in favour of every sort of 
reform they are not asked to vote for, but not of any reform 
which they are asked to vote for; they say, ‘ We cannot vote for 
that, we will vote for almost anything but that.’ But if you try 
them with scheme No. 2, they say, ‘ Why, this is worse than the 
first; we really must reject this too.’ . 





Mr. Disraeli, hurt at Earl Grosvenor’s confidence in Lord 
Clarendon, and possibly thinking it in part a confidence 
strengthened by the rumour that Mr. Disraeli himself would have 
the Foreign Office in case of a change of Ministry, devoted part 
of his Monday night’s speech to a sharp and not very easily 
answerable assault on that nobleman’s achievements as a Foreign 
Minister, especially accusing him of having consented in the Con- 
gress of Paris, in 1856, “to enter into a conspiracy to put down 
the free press of Europe.” Lord Clarendon was hurt, and made an 
explanation in the House of Lords on Tuesday night of his part in 
the discussion about the excesses of the Belgian press. He did 
not, however, make a very good apology for his conduct, though 
he was not justly liable to Mr. Disraeli’s very strong accu- 
sation. What he did do was to acquiesce, as far as he decently 
could, in the excessively reactionary sentiments of his bro- 
ther plenipotentiaries, fur that purpose limiting his attention 
to those cases in which the Belgian press had instigated to politi- 
cal assassinations or revolutions. He stated formally and very 
drily that England regarded her free press as one of her institu- 
tions, and could not be a party to any coercion of the press of a 
foreign State, listened silently to the tirades of Count Buol and 
Baron Manteuffel, said not one word of the danger of general 
repressive measures towards the press, and finally agreed to the 
following piece of vague declamation, as expressing the view of the 
whole Conference :—‘* That all the plenipotentiaries, and even 
those who consider themselves bound to reserve the principle of the 
liberty of the press, have not hesitated loudly to condemn the 
-excesses in which the Belgian newspapers indulge with impunity, 
by recognizing the necessity of remedying the real inconveniences 
which result from the uncontrolled licence which is so greatly 
abused in Belgium.” There is no sort of discrimination here 
between criminal instigations to revolt or to murder and ordinary 
political criticism. The Belgian press is vaguely and vehemently 
condemned by all the plenipotentiaries in concert. Lord Claren- 
don’s part may not have been that of a conspirator. But it was 
unmanly, and unworthy of England. 


The proceedings in the “ Princess Olive” case, upon which we 
may hereafter comment, have incidentally disposed of a story our 
grandmothers cordialiy believed—the marriage of George III. to 
the Quaker Hannah Lightfoot. The certificates of that marriage 
were produced, and were promptly pronounced by the Probate 
Court to be forgeries, the clergyman spelling “duly ” with an e— 
duely—and the Prince of Wales signing himself ‘*‘ George Guelph.” 
The Lord Chief Justice, in describing these documents, said that 
if correct the marriage of George III. to Queen Caroline was in- 
valid and all his successors ineligible to the Throne; but is that 
precisely so? Would not the recognition of that marriage as 
legal in repeated Acts of Parliament legalize it under any circum- 
stances whatever ? 


An official inquiry is going on as to the treatment of the sick 
in the Strand Union Infirmary, and some terrible facts are revealed. 
The wards are too small for the sick, and are attended, 22 of them, 
by one paid nurse and a number of paupers, many of whom can- 
not read, who steal the beer and wine allowed, sell the children’s 
milk, leave patients with bed sores unmoved for weeks, and are 
as a rule utterly incompetent. One woman actually stole gin 
from a dying man under pretence of turning him to attend to his 
Sores, and the guardians threatened to reduce the doctor’s salary 
because he complained of overcrowding. ne little fact will show 
the temper in which the guardians have received the inquiry. 
The doctor told the Commissioner that he wanted 1,000 feet of air 
for each patient, being half the allowance at the Fever Hospital, 
and day-rooms for the infirm, upon which the Chairman inter- 
jected, “‘ Drawing-rooms are wanted for the sick paupers.” It is 
becoming quite clear that the control of the sick at all events 
must be taken from the London guardians, who are totally incom- 


petent to understand that a pauper is not a criminal, and that a 
sick criminal is not to be tortured. 





There would almost appear to be some nitroglycerine at the 
bottom of the volcano of Hawaii, the Mauno Loa, which has recently 
been in eruption. A new crater recently opened near the summit, 
but the flood of lava found some subterranean outlet, and burst out 
about half way up in a column of liquid fire 100 feet in diameter, 
and from 100 to 1,000 feet in height. The column, white at base, 
blood red above, glowed for twenty days, and was visible 200 
miles away. All this while a river of fire ran from it down the 
mountain side, leaping from rock to rock, burning the forests, and 
adding indefinitely to the glare of the fiery column, which, with 
the incessant reveberations heard forty miles off, and the canopy 
of smoke which covered *‘ thousands of square miles,” formed a 
scene of terror such as only those who dwell under volcanoes will ° 
ever see. aa ees 

A generous present of 1,000/. to University College, London, 
towards a building fund for adding a new wing to the school, has 
just been made by Mr. Samuel Sharpe. This gift is to be invested 
in the Funds, and the interest accumulated till other such gifts,— 
for which it is reasonably expected to be an attracting particle,— 
and the interest, amount to a sum which will warrant the Council 
in beginning the new building. The Council of course accepted 
the gift, and indulged in a moderate hope that Mr. Sharpe would 
soon be found to be very successful in teaching by example. 


Mr. Weaber, an optician, of Oxford Street, has invented a clever 
little instrument which will prove of great value to all who wear 
spectacles. All good spectacles are now made of pebbles, which 
do not scratch like glass, and are more free from flaws, but all 
pebbles are not good ones. ‘This little instrument, which we have 
tested, though without understanding it, makes the quality of the 
pebble at once apparent to the eye. If the lens placed in it is 
glass the spectator cannot see through it at all, if a good pebble 
he can as through an even piece of topaz, but if bad his eye is 
distracted by all the colours of the prism. The multitude of little 
angles in a-bad lens worry and strain the eye, as anybody can see 
who will look patiently for a minute through an ordinary window 
pane, usually the very worst piece of glass it is possible to 
make. é 

Arising from the announcement that the proposed Congress 
had been abandoned, the Consol market opened on Monday 
with considerable heaviness, business being done as low as 85}. 
Since then, however, owing to the improving position of financial 
affairs, the quotations have steadily advanced, and the closing 
prices yesterday were as follows :—For transfer, 86, 864; for time, 
868, 3. The stoppage of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank had no 
perceptible effect on prices. 


The Bank of England return is much more satisfactory. The 
increase in the reserve of notes and coin is nearly 2,000,000/., and 
in the stock of bullion 1,400,000. The former stands at 
2,826,041/., and the latter at 13,278,961/. ‘The Bank of France 
has gained increased strength during the week; the supply of 
bullion is very large, viz., 24,080,000/. The rate of discount in 
London for the best short-dated paper has fallen to 9 per cent. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, June 1. Friday, June 8. 


Mexican ee ee oe or oe ee 17} eo 174 
Spanish Passive .- _ au _ _ 193 oo 18; 
Do. Certificates oe ee oe ° 135 oe 134 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee oo SD eo 54h 
eS ye i a oe oe 58} - 54h 
United States 5.20's ee eo oe ee 6643 ee A} 





The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 





Friday, June 1. Friday, June & 
Great Eastern ee ee ee ee ° 87§ or] 338 
Great Northern .« oe oe ee oe 122 oe 122 
Great Western... «« oe oe o« - 54} «< 54h 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. o« 39 o< 39 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe ee 1203 o« 121} 
London and Brighton .. «« ° o« 95 « 95 
London and North-Western .. «+ = « 1163 o« 1g, 
London and South-Western. +o ee 924 ae 92 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« 4 es 26 « 26 
Metropolitan ee oe oe ee oe 126 ee 127} 
Miflend ws te elt 1233 ro =: 25f 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. «2 90 oe oe 108% eo 108} 
Do. York on -— « 108 - 1074 
South-Eastera ee eee ee O9g oe 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@— 
THE WAR. 


: io notion of redistributing Europe by a conversation 

among Foreign Secretaries—a notion about as practical 
as that of putting out a fire by a discussion among savans—has 
at length been officially abandoned. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, in a despatch remarkable at once for its pride and its 
outspokenness, has definitively declined all propositions for an 
exchange of territory. Austria will not accept a slice of Turkey. 
She would rather not accept Silesia. She will in fact permit 
no redistribution whatever, until she has by great successes in 
the field placed herself in a position to accept and offer con- 
cessions without dishonour. Then indeed, says Count Mens- 
dorff, she may consider whether a new province might not 
be compensation sufficient for an old one, but till then neither 
the nation nor the army will permit the Kaiser to cede provinces 
which are his by treaty right. The haughty cynicism of the 
great old House which has faced and survived so many storms 
appears in every line of the refusal, and extorts even from 
those who, like ourselves, hold that no family ever sinned like 
the Hapsburgs, a reluctant admiration. There is not a word 
of cant in the whole despatch, not a single complaint of the 
treatment to which Austria has been subjected, not a sign that 
the writer quails before the imminence of thedanger. Hapsburgs 
leave querulousness to weaker men, expect aggression from the 


strong, and calmly “ claim the right to defend their own so long | 
Attacked by Prussia, momentarily | 


as they have the power.” 
expecting invasion from Italy, menaced by France with “all 
the responsibilities” of war, with a million of armed enemies 
on three sides of his empire, with half his dominion 


discontented, his treasury empty, and a famine officially | 


-| formal opportunity statesmen always desire. 


As we write it is probable that the armies have commenced 
their march. With the failure of the proposal for Conference 
inaction has become oppressive, and Austria has given the 
In defiance of 
Prussia, which claims to hold the Elbe Duchies by cession 
from their legitimate ruler, Christian of Denmark, she has 
surrendered her co-dominion to the Federation, and summoned 
the Estates of Holstein to decide on their own fate. This step, 
just according to the principles recognized by all Liberals, 
amounts in fact to a termination of Prussia’s right to rule, and 
has been answered, as might be expected, by the entry of 
Prussian troops. The Austrians have retired upon Altona, and 
their Emperor will, it is almost certain, announce that his ex. 
pulsion was violent, and must be avenged by arms. The war has 
commenced, and next week can hardly pass without the first 
serious action, the commencement either of an invasion of 
Silesia or of a march upon Berlin. The first shot is Italy’s 
signal, and before ten days are over all Central Europe will be 
in flames, fifteen hundred thousand men eagerly watching 
opportunities of slaying one another. The duration of the 
struggle probably depends upon the result of the first great 
battles. If Austria is beaten she may make peace, for one 
lost battle would release all the smouldering embers of dis. 
content, but if she wins in the North she may arouse the latent 
patriotism of North Germany, and in the South may provoke 
the French army into another descent. Her victory would be 
the triumph of reaction, and reaction and the Bonapartes can- 
not triumph together. In any case the war can scarcely last 
like the wars of the last generation. The armies collected 
are too vast, the means of locomotion too perfect, the 
cost of campaigning too excessive, for a repetition of the 
tedious struggles which distinguished the commencement 
of the century. The American war lasted four years, but a 
nation was in that war its own leader, was fighting for ex- 


| 
acknowledged to be impending, without an armed ally, and |° 
g P 8 y° istence, and had for base the untouched resources and 


conscious of the undying hatred of the Revolution, the Kaiser 
turns to the world a calmly defiant front. He has “the 
right’ to guard his own, and he will maintain his right. We 


wish him utter defeat for the sake alike of Italy and the | 


world, but no such wish shall prevent us from acknowledg- 
ing that he is worthy of the great name he bears and the 
lofty position he holds among mankind, that if his Empire 
perishes in his hands, at least it will not have been dis- 


the unwearied strength of a people ruling through half a 
fertile continent. Mature men, not youths, are fighting now, 
and though they will strike as hard, they will not fight so 
‘long. As to the winners, we question if there is a statesman 
| in Europe who has formed a distinct opinion. The Austrian 
jarmy is the largest, the oldest, and the best provided with 
| cavalry, but Austria has never won, her soldiers are armed 
| only with the rifle, and she has but an indifferent artillery. 





honoured. He is faithful according to his lights even unto | : ; ; rage 
. g |The Italian army is new, but it has enthusiasm, guns, and 


slaying or being slain, and deserves from his enemies the 
respect which Englishmen were never till now slow to pay to 
the haughty daring which accepts any odds rather than any 
bribe. 
tained, and the attempt to pronounce such masculine courage 
mere hotheadedness, to throw on Austria all blame because 
she disdains to postpone the inevitable by useless chatter, to 
declare her wicked because her nerve interferes with English 
profits, is base to the last degree. Italy has the right to 
regain the control of her children if she can; Austria has the 
right to defend property assigned to her by a competent 
tribunal if she can; and in the presence of rights at once 
so equal and so irreconcilable, the appeal to force is not a 
course which ought on either side to alienate utterly 
English sympathy. The disturber of order, if there be 
one, if all alike are not controlled by the irresistible 
logic of events, is Prussia, and the moral guilt of Prussia is 
not yet ascertainable. If she is rushing to war to win a 
Duchy for her King, it is immense, but if, as we partly 
believe, her Court risks war in order to make of North 
Germany a nation, to realize the just aspirations of thirty 
millions of men, and add a new and great nationality to 
the world, we cannot say that such an end does not justify 
the slaughter which may precede it. To hear some men talk 
one would think that but for bullets man were immortal, that 
freedom, and honour, and largeness of national life were 
objects too contemptible to be worth the smallest risk, that a 
people like the Venetian was bound to accept slavery, an 
empire like the Austrian to dismember itself, rather than in- 
terrupt the accumulation of wealth. So believe not we. The 
problems before the nations engaged are, as we have pointed 
out incessantly for three months, of that kind which force 
alone can solve, the ultimate ends are adequate to the pro- 
bable ruin; and heartily desiring the success of one side, we 
will leave it to the organs of the Stock Exchange and the 
pulpit to apportion the moral guilt which ought to attach to 
each. Of this at least we are certain, that it is morally right 
to refuse to lie, and that the Conference would have been, and 
was intended to be, an assembly solemnly convened for the 
greater convenience of lying. 


| Cialdini ; while the Prussians, with inferior cavalry, and an 
| organization too inflexible for the field, have a rifle which 
will fire three times to the Austrian once, and that 


| 
| 


It is thus, and thus only, that empires are main- | : : y= 
3 he I : Teutonic stubbornness which, like iron, only hardens under 


blows. The victory should be with moral force, but if the 
Austrians pursue the policy, visible in every line of the 
Kaiser's last despatch, of finding in Prussia itself the compen- 
sation for Venice, the moral force becomes nearly equal, and 
the burden will ultimately fall upon the petty States whose 
Governments are now protesting so eagerly that the eagles 
shall fight it out, while hawk and crow and jay look on in 
inactive but tremulous admiration. The Austrian idea, it is 
evident, is to thrash Italy and surrender Venice, to thrash 





Prussia and keep such a slice of her possessions as shall, 
when North Germany is united, leave South Germany still an 
equal German Power, and it is by no means impossible that 
this idea may be realized. War, however, is an uncertain 
game, and a war in Europe, with France armed, but undecided, 
Russia ready but quiescent, and England holding steadily 
aloof, is a game of which no wisdom limited by mortality 
can foresee the end. This country is well out of it, but if 
that Bill for reducing the debt is postponed, and 5,000 men 
come home from India, and the home garrison is brought up to 
its strength, and a word of warning goes round the dockyards, 
the nation will not be displeased to pay for those precautions. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE WEEK. 

HE three brilliant and decisive Liberal successes of this 
week illustrate curiously the extraordinary value of Par- 
liamentary earnestness and honesty, even to a party that has 
taken up a very weak intellectual position. We have exposed 
the weakness, the superfluous blunders, of the Government 
Reform Bill so often, that few of our readers are likely to 
think that it has won these triumphs by any intrinsic virtue 
of its own. It has won them by relative, not by absolute 
merits. Compare the Bill of the Government and the tena- 
cious honesty of the Government with the alternatives pre- 
sented to Parliament by the leaders of the combined factions 





which hoped to ensure its defeat, and it is no wonder 
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that they have conquered. The policy of the Opposi- 
tion last week was one of _trickery _and dishonest delay, 
of affected virtue, of Pharisaic purity, of philanthropic 
pretension. By this policy they produced a certain tendency 
to reaction in the public mind, a proud aversion in Earl Gros- 
yenor to act any longer with a mancuvring party combination 
concerned not with the interests of Reform, but with the inter- 
ests of a coalition party. Hence the curious and picturesque 
collapse of Monday night, when the Tories fled stricken from 
before their foes without even trying to strike a blow, and the 
anti-grouping faction of Liberals, led by the gallant Cap- 
tain Hayter, “ heard a rumour and returned to their 
own land,” and Mr. Gladstone “put a hook in their 
nose and a bridle in their lips, and turned them back 
by the way they came.” But the flight and rout of 
Monday were nothing to the double rout of Thursday, and 
again, for the same reason,—that in the interval the Tories 
had been plotting to remedy the defect of their former 
over-subtlety by still deeper subtlety,—to mend up the leaks 
in the old craft by caulking it, as it were, not with sound 
timber, but with sponge. Lord Stanley’s sudden motion on 
Thursday night to postpone the consideration of the franchise 
clauses till after the clauses affecting the redistribution of 
seats, was a mere attempt at surprise, and entirely indefensible 
on the grounds which he took so ably in seconding Lord 
Grosvenor’s original resolution. The argument for dealing 
with this measure as a whole was unanswerable, but that 
point had been conceded by the Government; and it will be 
of course always in the power of the House, if it find 
it impossible to pass the whole Bill, to decline on that 
very ground to pass a mere disjointed fragment. That was 
not therefore the real drift. of Lord Stanley’s proposition, 
which only contemplated inflicting a damaging defeat upon 
the Government on a matter of form upon which it was 
thought feasible to rally together all the elements of discon- 
tent. For such a party manceuvre, adopted without the usual 
fair notice to opponents, there is no excuse, and Lord Stanley’s 
arrow entered into his own bosom, and his bow was broken. 
The effect of his defeat by a majority of 27,—much the most 
considerable yet obtained by the Government on this question, 
—will probably be to crush the hopes he had begun to enter- 
tain of becoming the leader of a powerful coalition Government. 
Lord Stanley, usually the most candid and straightforward, 
if also one of the bluntest of foes,-has lowered his own in- 
fluence with the House by the part he has taken in this dis- 
creditable little ambush, and we shall probably hear of him 
as a possible Prime Minister no more for the present. But he 
did more than injure himself, he materially improved the pros- 
pects of the Reform Bill. When Mr. Walpole’s amendment 
came before the House, after this damaging defeat, the sense 
of humiliation was strong upon the Tory strategists, while 
every true Liberal was sensible of a deeper party impulse, a 
stronger aversion to desert his own standard even for the 
sake of an amendment which some of them thought wise, 
than has cemented the Liberal party for many years back. 
Mr. Walpole’s amendment for a rating franchise of 20/. really 
meant an occupying franchise of 24/., and that was held by 
many who would have even preferred a 20/. county franchise, 
decidedly too high. The difference was sufficient intellectual 
justification for standing by the Government, and gratifying the 
impulse of resentment which the previous Tory trick had ex- 
cited. Hence it happened that Mr. Gladstone gained in a House 
of 580 a majority of exactly 14 for the 14/. county franchise 
which he had proposed, and that the prospect of even getting 
the whole Bill through in some shape or other looks far 
more promising for the Liberal leader than at any pre- 
vious moment. The direct tendency of important victories 
is to attract votes. There is a floating balance of members 
always anxious to cast their votes with the winning side, 
and more especially on a Reform Bill,—for the position of 
men gomg to a new constituency who have opposed the mea- 
sure which gave its rights to that constituency is by no means 
agreeable. 

The result should be a lesson to the Tories on the fatal 
attempt to express insimcerely the most sincere party dislike. 
They were insincere last week in urging an addition to the Bill 
to prevent bribery; they were insincere in supporting Mr. 
Clay's educational franchise ; they were only half sincere in 
their vague condemnation of the grouping ; quite insincere in 
their motion to postpone the consideration of the franchise 
clauses till after the redistribution clauses; and totally at 
issue with their own policy in 1859, in voting for Mr. Wal- 
pole’s motion to establish a 244. county franchise when they 





had themselves proposed a 10/. franchise. Yet their dislike 
to the Bill has no doubt been sincere enough, and probably 
the judgment of many of their leaders, certainly Lord 
Stanley's, has been offended by some of its provisions. But 
instead of attempting to set down the intellectual grounds of 
their dissent from special provisions, a course in which they had 
no confidence that they could get the whole party and the dis- 
satisfied Liberals to concur, they have been devoting all their 
ingenuity to manufacturing those party traps for doubtful votes 
which. are almost sure to repel and drive away a great many 
more than they secure. We hope now, that, except, we suppose, 
an inevitable contest about the borough franchise,—though no 
amendment has as yet, we believe, been proposed raising 
that franchise to 8/.,—and after the defeat which we trust 
will be inflicted on the Conservative party in any such attempt 
to stultify the Bill,—the mere party fighting will be over, and 
the House may devote itself honestly to improving what it 
will no longer hope to extinguish. If Lord Grosvenor, after 
showing his reluctance to defeat the Government, will use his 
influence to induce it to accept a few practical amendments, 
there might still be reason to indulge a certain moderate degree 
of satisfaction in the prospect of a settlement. The grouping 
should be either amended by the introduction of at least 
one large non-parliamentary borough into each group, or 
abandoned altogether, and the requisite number of seats 
got by taking one seat from each double-seated small borough 
up to some higher limit of population than the proposed 8,000, 
—perhaps 10,000 or 12,000 would give sufficient. But the 
greatest amendment which could now be introduced into the 
Bill, and which, by Lord Grosvenor’s influence, if he would use 
it, probably would be adopted, is one likely to be raised 
by Mr. Yorke,—to leave the present 10/. franchise un- 
touched in all the small boroughs, and descend to 7/. only 
where there is the special sort of working population on 
account of which the cry for this Reform Bill has arisen. 
That would not be a party move. Mr. Gladstone could well 
afford to yield it, if urged by leading men of his own party 
who have yielded something to him; and it would certainly do 
more to prevent the introduction of new evils compensating in 
some measure the good of the proposed Reform, than any 
other conceivable modification of the measure. When we 
see elections, like the two last elections at Bridgwater, 
where the Liberals have notoriously a majority whenever 
corrupt influences are not used, and consider that the reduc- 
tion to 7/. will, as near as possible (if the electoral statistics 
may be trusted), double the number of that considerable 
section who for the most part wait to the last to give their 
vote, in order that they may give their vote in the most profit- 
able manner,—it becomes a really grave question whether we 
shall not do as much harm to the interests of the true working 
class by lowering the franchise in boroughs of this sort, as we 
shall do good by lowering them in the great manufacturing 
towns. With some such modification as Mr. Yorke proposes, 
the Bill, however indistinct its principle, would effect nothing 
but good. And there would be something refreshing, after 
all these insincere party trickeries, in having one amendment 
for the sake of improving the measure, and for that only. 
After all, a Reform Bill has great results besides those which 
affect the proportions of the contending parties. And when 
the battles have been fought, and the pitfalls have been 
exposed, and the ambushes have failed, it would be worthy of 
the House of Commons to act for once as a whole for the 
benefit of the constituencies, without remembering its mere 


party lines. 


PRIMOGENITURE IN PARLIAMENT. 

A STRUGGLE against primogeniture in England seems at 
first sight a very hopeless affair, one in which the chances 

are fairly expressed by Wednesday's division in favour of the 
law, 281 to 84, or more than three to one. That curious form of 
natural selection has in its favour a thousand years of a history 
so grandly successful that the sun never loses sight of English 
soil and one Englishman in every five suffers from chronic hun- 
ger,—the mental habit of the governing class,—a rooted belief 
that it is essential to an aristocratic society,—and, strange to 
say, a latent, intangible, but exceedingly potent superstition. 
Thousands of persons will, if strongly pressed, tell you that 
the Old Testament, which from Seth to Solomon is one con- 
tinuous record of the triumphs of younger sons, regards primo- 
geniture as divine. The root of that strange idea is, we imagine, 
the Hebrew order that in the division of an estate the first- 
born shall have not all, but a double portion—a rule possibly 
based on the fact that on the father’s death the elder women 
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of the family fell to the care of the eldest son, who, being 
burdened with their support, received an additional share. 
The Mosaic code on this point is now never quoted in the 
House of Commons, but as it falls in with a preconceived view, 
it has its weight in the counties, where the most powerful class 
of all considers the law absolutely essential to its existence. It 
is all very well to talk about the untouched right of bequest, 
but the squires, the men with estates of from three to eight 
thousand a year, all feel that the law gives them a moral 
sanction in setting aside their children’s claims. Younger 
sons do not worry them much; they can get along some- 
how, or emigrate if they cannot, but the fate of their 
daughters tries them till, but for the law, the household 
pressure would overcome even hereditary prejudice. They 
feel this, and feeling also that the position of the “ property” 
in the county is a sacred thing not to be lowered without 
criminality, they resent the removal of any buttress, however 
imaginary, to their own selfish pride. For except as far as 
the influence of the law on the moral tone of proprietors is 
concerned, its effect is altogether imaginary: There is no real 
entail left in England, and the great properties are kept to- 
gether not by any law about intestacy, but by settlements 
made in accordance with an aristocratic sentiment. Nobody 
proposes to disturb them, or to interfere with the freedom of 
bequest, or to do anything except allow the property of a man 
who has expressed no wish to the contrary to be distributed 
according to the idea of equity applied to every other kind of 
possession. We do not say the natural idea. Mr. Bright on 
Wednesday pushed that theory a great deal too far, so far 
that, if he is right, freedom of bequest ought to be abolished 
at once. He evidently held that for a man not to distribute 
his property among his children was a crime. “ The law,” 
he said, “destroys in peoples’ minds the sense of right and 
wrong ; induces in a multitude of cases every year the execu- 
tion of wills and devises of property contrary to all natural 
right ; and makes, in many cases, the last act of a man’s life 
the great crime of his being.” That is dramatic, but it 
is also just a little nonsensical. Not one will in fifty is 
the “last act of a man’s life,” the majority being made 
shortly after the birth of the first child, and if it is 
immoral to distribute property according to the owner’s 
wish the State ought to abolish the right of so bequeathing 
it. Why grant to the sentient owner that right to com- 
mit a crime which Mr. Bright would refuse to the unconscious 
dead? Vere de Vere leaves his land to the eldest son; that, says 
Mr. Bright, is a crime, but still he will not prevent it ; Vere 
de Vere breaks his neck at a leap and the land goes to the 
eldest son, and that result, which involves no crime, Mr. Bright 
will prevent. Very possibly he at heart prefers the perpetual 
entails created by most Continental laws—which are all based 
on the postulate that the unit of ownership is not the man, 
but the family—but then he should say so, and not use argu- 
ments which reach twice as far as he professes a wish to go. 
And if that is his view, he must also consent to the renewal of 
the patria potestas in some form, or family order will very soon 
be a thing of the past. The truth is that the right of pro- 
perty in land is a right created by the State, and not by 
nature at all, and the State has a right to decide what law of 
descent will best contribute to the general welfare. No law 
that outrages the instinctive sense of justice can tend to national 
welfare, and this law does no doubt outrage it. The claim of the 
children, though not absolute, else that of natural children would 
be equally strong, is good against all but the State, and if so, the 
claim of one must be as good as that of another. We all 
allow that the father who makes a favourite on any but moral 
grounds, beats one child for acts overlooked in another, is an 
unjust man, and if so, surely he who pampers one to starve 
another is @ fortior’ unjust also. The law decrees that, unless 
very carefully prevented by formal deeds, that injustice shall be 
committed, and is therefore immoral. The immorality does not 
consist in denying the claim of the children on the father, but in 
denying that such claim as exists belongs to one child as much 
as another. Indeed if a preferential natural right exists, it is 
that of the daughters, who are bred up deliberately not to 
work, and then denied the means of living without work. 

The unfairness of the law is, as we have said, clear. and its 
evil effect is, in our judgment, clearer still. We have never 
resisted the aggregation of property, as Mr. Mill, for example, 
would, holding that there are certain functions of social life 
which can never be performed except by men rich to wanton- 
ness, and which it is well should be performed, bat this law 
aids such aggregation very little. It applies only to blocks of 
land, and in a family which cares for such aggregation does not 


ita 
operate once in three centuries, need not indeed operate at al} 
A simple exception to Mr. Locke’s Bill, leaving the law as it 
stands in the case of the death of an unmarried minor wh 
can have no children trained to believe in their own prosperity 
and can make no will, would make the power of bequeatha} 
and settlement absolutely continuous, so that a family, if it 
pleased, could go on impoverishing all its branches but one for 
ever. The argument advanced by Sir Roundell Palmer, that 
England desires to keep up an aristocracy, has therefore no 
application, while the more popular one, that primogeniture 
improves cultivation, is absurdly overstrained. That which 
descends under the law is not the right to cultivate, but the 
right to exact rent from the cultivator, and that rent can be 
divided, and is divided every day in the shape of dowers, life. 
rents, and mortgage payments without a division of farms, 
Breweries are divided every day, but nobody cleaves the tubs, 
Interest compels all the owners to appoint a dictatorship, which 
does the best it can ; and so it would be with estates; and if 
big farms yield the most, big farms would be maintained. Al] 
that would be lost by division is the feudal supremacy of owner 
over cultivator, of the man who spends over the man who toils, 
and that ought to be lost, and will be lost, whatever becomes 
of primogeniture, the moment tenant farmers learn to com- 
bine for independence. A vast mass of human misery is jn 
fact maintained because country gentlemen will have it that 
the manufacture of wheat and fat cattle cannot be conducted 
on the same conditions as any other manufacture. This 
misery is often very real. The advocates of primogeniture 
are accustomed to say that younger sons get on better than 
elder—a capital argument for making them all alike younger 
sons—but they conveniently forget just one-half of the facts, 
Half the younger sons, to use .an expressive Irishism, are 
daughters, who do not get on very well, but rescue themselves 
very often by sale, or lead lonely, useless, and dependent lives— 
lives made, it may be, endurable by custom, but indefinitely 
less happy than a fair division, even were it only in the shape 
of a rent-charge, would have made them. The sum of 
human nnisery in the shape of poverty artificially inflicted on 
women is very great, sufficient of itself to throw the onus 
probandi upon those who support the law. 

“What is the use of all that?” chuckles the county 
baronet ; “right or wrong, the law will not be altered while 
there is a Peerage in England,” and we quite acknowledge 
that primogeniture is probably destined to last a good many 
years. It has, as Mr. Henley showed, got a new lease of life 
recently from the immense multiplication of what auctioneers 
call “ residential estates,” good houses with little parks round 
them, which will no more divide than a picture of them by 
Turner would. But we would just remind the Peers that they 
have no one guarantee for the law which the Continental 
aristocracies had not, and that they have never yet faced, or 
been called on to face, the real assault. That will come from 
the tillers of the soil. It is the custom in England to say 
that Englishmen, not. being Celts, do not feel the land hunger, 
but we would advise any Peer who thinks so to consult the 
first two-horse farmer or auctioneer he can find, and inquire 
what /e thinks on the point. He will reply that land sold in 
small parcels fetches ten pounds an acre more than land in 
large farms, that peasants who have saved money never think 
of any investment but land, and that little yeomen, when 
forced to sell, die of brandy and broken hearts. A national 
idiosynerasy, which vanishes the moment its possessor quits 
his native soil, is not a very trustworthy bulwark, and in 
America, or Canada, or Australia, the Englishman will do 
anything rather than pay rent, will, as in Prince Edward's 
Island, rather encounter military force. If the agriculturists 
ever move the middle classes will, on this point, have an army 
behind them which may ask for much more than Mr. Locke 
King’s very moderate request, that the law shall not formally 
consecrate inequality among brethren. 





THE DUTY OF EUROPE TO ASIA. 


0 lay down a new scheme of international policy applicable 

to the entire world would be a’bold idea even for a con- 
quering statesman on a throne, but this is what a knot of 
| thinkers, none of them of recognized eminence in the world, 
have this week attempted in the huge pamphlet styled 
International Policy. They are all Comtists, and the 
endeavour of all is to apply the principles taught by the 
master they think semi-divine to the actual relations of 
States, to the foreign policy, as we call it, of the great nations 
| now so visibly on the eve of extensive and violent change. 
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is one worth examination, even by those who, like 
believe Comte’s entire system to be a structure 
r it is, if nothing else, at least original 
and disinterested. With the European section of their scheme 
we have at this moment little or nothing todo. With a 

at war expected every hour, in which France, Germany, 
and Italy are all to be more or less actively engaged, it seems 
nonsense to talk about the duty of federating the West, 
which includes only them and Britain. The Comtists hold 
that the West, @. ¢., the civilized States of Europe, to whom 
we should add the Union to which they refuse a place, 
possess, and have a right to possess, a “primacy” in the 
world, and instead of quarrelling or intriguing ought to 
recognize and organize that primacy, until it becomes an effi- 
cient agent of civilization throughout the rest of the world. 
We dare say they ought, and in some form or other we also 
dare say they will, for they did do it after a fashion from 
1815 to 1860, when the great European Tribunal, the Execu- 
tive power of the West, which, though useless to advance 
civilization, was invaluable to repress attacks on it, under- 
went a paralytic stroke. In Europe “the West” is, for the 
hour, a meaningless phrase, the alliance of England, France, 
and Germany, which is its diplomatic expression, having been 
for the time entirely dissolved. But in Asia and Northern 
Africa “the West,” the existence of which as a recognized 
entity is the Comtists’ datum, is a living reality, a reality 
dreaded with abject terror by all Asiatics, appealed to with 
confident hope by every European. East of the Isthmus 
every European, or descendant of a European; is in the last 
resort the ally of every other, can be certain of his assistance 
in the case of formal attack, and would think himself utterly 
base if, in consequence of some international grudge, he de- 
serted the civilized side. Among the Mongolian races this 
organization, long since in active existence, has of late been 
formulated by diplomatists, and in China and Japan action of the 
most serious import has repeatedly been taken in the name of 
the collective “‘ West.’’ Of course the executive power has been 
nominally an Anglo-French fleet, because Germany possesses 
no fleets, 7.¢., no power of acting at a very great distance 
from home, and America has as yet no Asiatic policy, but 
every concession extorted has been more or less formally 
secured for the benefit of the whole world. Germans may 
trade with Japan or China; if Americans are massacred 
Frenchmen move out to vengeance; if Spaniards are threat- 
ened Englishmen intervene. In China the Foreign Inspec- 
torate was organized avowedly to represent Europe, and in 
Japan, if a white man is attacked, every other white man 
rushes up to his side without reference to nationality. Even 
in India the same feeling, though less prominent, from the 
direct authority enjoyed by one European State, is still 
avowed, and made the basis of action. During the mutinies 
nobody asked questions about nationality. Europeans are 
all protected alike by the Jer loci, and banned alike by the 
treaties with native States, and in both a provision is usually 
inserted that “the word European shall be held to include 
any person of American birth.” When the mutinies broke 
out the Emperor of the French expressed in the most prac- 
tical manner his feeling that the war was directed against 
Europe and not against England alone, and were a massacre 
to commence in Java admirals of all nations would sail without 
orders to the rescue of the Dutch. 

In Asia, then, the Comtists have their datum, and having 
it, what do they advise ? In effect—for they enter into details 
wearisomely minute—that the West should relinquish its 
power inorder to secure for ever its primacy, that Britain should 
give back the provinces recently annexed to their native princes, 
and transfer administration to a native Civil Service; that all 
foothold in China, except the old treaty ports, should be sur- 
rendered, and that no attempt should be made to enforce the 
= of the treaties extorted from Japan. These things 

ing done, we are to cease to despise civilizations we 
scarcely comprehend, to assume an amicable instead of a hostile 
a to Chinese and Hindoo thought and modes of social 
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intercourse which now repels all tendencies to friendliness, will 
be met by the unreserved admission of the superiority of the 
West. The nations to whom it speaks will allow its moral 
and intellectual pre-eminence as completely as they even now 
admit its material, mechanical, and active predominance. 
They will have no repugnance to disinterested advice, free 
from all tendency to disturb or design of conquest. Treated 
with courtesy and respect, not, as now, with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, they will reciprocate an intercourse from which both 
derive good, as surely as they now reject, so far as they dare, 
the interchange of dependence on one side and haughtiness on 
the other.”” The West is to be the leader of mankind, instead of 
its ruler,to show the nations the way, not drive the nations along 
it; to teach Brahmins, for instance, to use an illustration familiar 
to all who have studied India, not to abandon their own 
philosophy, but to build from it till they reach the European 
level, and advance with us side by side. In other words, we 
are to carry out, for the advancement of humanity, the policy 
which the now dying Manchester school used to enforce as the 
policy best adapted to the interests of Great Britain. 

The datum, as we have said, is granted, for the “West”’ exists 
in Asia as a living and concrete foree, quoted by diplomatists 
in despatches as an entity whose will is to be obeyed, and the 
end for which the Comtists would use it is undeniably noble, 
indeed the only end which can be sanctioned by the Chris- 
tianity they deny. Nay, we may go further, and acknow- 
ledge that without the “sympathy” of which they make 
so much, nothing great in the way of progress will ever 
be accomplished, Asiatics learning without it no more 
than men speaking only different tongues learn of one 
another. But the point is how to obtain that rapport, 
that mutual comprehension or “‘sympathy,” without which 
no end except anarchy is, we quite admit, likely to be atttained, 
and on this point we join issue with the Comtists. We 
believe that the mere interchange of ideas is not the quickest 
or the most perfect mode of securing it, that such interchange 
must be facilitated by the exercise for a period of direct do- 
minion. We do not fear merely that “reserve” in the Asiatic 
which these writers acknowledge, and which has in the 
history of the world hitherto proved almost insuperable—the 
Arabic mind, for example, having been for ages in contact 
with the European without visible change—but we fear also 
the reserve of the West. The Comtists, arguing always for 
“ humanity,” think only of their Oriental clients,—who doubt- 
less have the claim of the weaker,—but all experience proves 
that there is one evil before which the West, if precluded from 
ending it, invariably recoils, rolls back like a snail into its 
shell, and sets up around it a barrier such as the Greeks 
placed between themselves and the nations of Asia, and 
that evil is anarchy. With an anarchical nation the 
West, and the nations of the West, never will enter into 
communion, social order being in their instinct as much 
as in their judgment an indispensable preliminary to any 
beneficial intercourse whatsoever. Yet without external 
force how is the anarchy gradually overspreading Asia to be 
prevented? You cannot teach men social order, else why is 
there disorder in Spanish America, whose inhabitants receive 
readily all the ideas of Europe? and this for a very simple 
reason. The majority are not governed by reason at all, but 
by their immediate interest, and disorder may be the 
immediate interest of parties large enough to make all order 
impossible. That was the case in India in 1756, and would 
be the case to-morrow if we honestly surrendered the 
annexed provinces, every princeling instantly doing battle for 
his own hand. Of course, if we do not surrender them, but 
only call ourselves suzerains instead of sovereigns, and main- 
tain our garrisons all the same, order may be maintained ; but 
we do not understand the Comtists to advocate a wicked 
juggle of that kind, which ends always in this—the irresistible 
power of the West may be lawfully applied to defend the 
oppressive prince, but not to protect his oppressed subjects, 
may help to levy taxes, but not to secure justice. Order and 
free intercourse with the West are the two essentials to 
the “sympathy” the Comtists desire, and, like every 
other form of organization, they can be secured only 
by the exertion of external force. So far from being too 
ready to apply this, the West is a great deal too slow. Its 
moral duty, if China sinks into anarchy under the “ revolu- 
tionary influence ”’ of contact with Europeans, is to assume the 
Government of China, and in assuming it it is better to let 





one Power be the executive for the benefit of all. The 
English, we think, is the best, just for the Comtists’ reason, 
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said, a “ vivifying power; but we are not bigoted toa nation. 
The French might be as useful, or the American, but whoso- 
ever undertakes the work will be, whether he likes it or not, 
the agent of the West, just as much as the axeman in Ohio, 
who wanders on, felling always, but ignorant what nationality 
will buy any one single clearing. It may of course very well 
happen that the duty to be performed is beyond our strength, 
and we ourselves doubt if this is not the case in China; but 
the moral obligation is to attempt it, not as the Comtists 
would advise, to refuse to attempt it, in the hope that the un- 
changeable will somehow or other change. Greece had the 
“primacy” of earth once, a conscious primacy far higher 
than any to which we can pretend, but her primacy was only 
useful to Asia when the Macedonian legions had cloven the 
way for the civilizers. If the West could agree to do its 
duty in Asia, divide among its members the task of re-starting 
Oriental civilization, and honestly work on for five centuries, 
it would advance the Jarger half of “ humanity” more than it 
has been advanced since the Mohammedan wave rolled Europe 
back upon itself; but that magnificent task, a task which would 
keep Europe from the possibility alike of idleness and of 
intestine warfare, would have to be commenced by an unsparing 
use of the sword, and finished upon the datum that for a 
season the foolish were morally bound to obey the wise. 


THE “EMANCIPATION OF THE RIGHT TO PUNISH.” 


HE late law of the French Parliament for the punishment 
of crimes and offences committed abroad, is certainly an 
audacious attempt to stretch over the whole world the long 
arm of Imperial justice and police. The Code Napoleon 
already made punishable in France both Frenchmen and 
foreigners guilty abroad of crimes against the State or against 
its credit, and also Frenchmen guilty abroad of crimes against 
Frenchmen who have not been punished for the same, but in 
the latter case only on the complaint of the injured party. 
Without altering the position of foreigners, the new law 
subjects to punishment in France every Frenchman guilty of 
any offence against the French law which amounts to a 
“crime,” or, if of inferior heinousness (a “délit’’), is also 
punishable by law in the country where it has been committed, 
and for which no final sentence has been passed in such 
country, dispensing in the former case with the necessity of a 
complaint. And the Government specifically refused to exempt 
political offences from the operation of the law. Hence it 
follows that the whole of the French criminal code is practi- 
cally extended, as against Frenchmen, to every foreign country. 
A “crime,” under the French law, is determined by the 
character of the punishment inflicted, and includes, for 
instance, every act punishable with the two forms of imprison- 
ment called detention (in a fortress) and réclusion (in a maison 
de force). Now let Imperial legislation affix such punishment 
to any act whatsoever, and the unfortunate Frenchman who 
commits such an act abroad, happening to go into his own 
country, becomes subject to the whole rigour of the French 
law. It is true that for “ delicts” the law only acts where the 
offence is punishable in the country where it is committed. 
But it establishes no proportion of penalties in such case, and 
it may thus happen that for some trumpery offence punishable 
in England with 40s. fine or a few days’ imprisonment, a man 
may find himself subjected in France to the most aggravated 
penalties. Nay, the subtle wording of the new law is such that 
the identity of the offence under both legislations seems not even 
to be required, provided the act be punishable (si le fuit est 
punt) in the foreign country. For instance :— 

By Art. 209 of the French Penal Code all resistance with 
violence, offered to “the officers and agents of the adminis- 
trative or judicial police, acting for the execution of the laws, 
orders, or ordinances of the public authorities, is deemed, 
according to circumstances, the crime or offence of rebellion ;”’ 
and, if committed by a single unarmed man, is punishable 
(under Art. 212) with from six days’ to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Now, it is known to a good many persons that a 
numerous French secret police is maintained by the French 
Government in London, who of course will be “acting for the 
execution’ of the French laws. Let a Frenchman lift his 
hand upon one of these men, and the fellow will no doubt take 
good care to make no complaint as for a ‘common assault ” 
before an English police magistrate, who would probably dis- 
miss the offender with a fine; but the first time the latter 
sets his foot in France, he will be liable to see himself taken 
up, tried, and sentenced—of course to the maximum term of 
imprisonment—for having committed in or about Leicester 
Square an act of “ rebellion ’’ under the French law. 








A handier pretext for stowing out of the way any unwel. 
come French visitors than this of offences committed abroad 
it will be seen, could scarcely be devised. The man is taken 

- : - 0 
up, bewildered by a charge for which he was in nowise prepared 
and which may be purely unfounded or malicious; he js ower 
probably from all his witnesses ; how can he afford to Send for 
them ? how can he compel their attendance ? Evidently such q 
procedure as this is one of which the main advantage lies with 
the accuser ; it is one not of trial, but of condemnation. Accord. 
ingly, it is clear that, outside even of the sphere of Politics 
every French scoundrel not absolutely excluded from his own 
country, who can trump up a charge against a fellow-country. 
man, will carefully abstain from prosecuting it abroad, but will 
lie in wait to take him at a disadvantage on his return to France 
A more truly Macchiavellian device for setting every French. 
man’s hand against his neighbour could not have beep 
invented. Even M. Maurice Joly did not foresee it. But let 
it also be remembered that in the case of an alleged « crime,” 
no previous complaint by the injured party is henceforth 
necessary, so that it is in the absolute discretion of the French 
authorities to arrest any Frenchman of their own motion upon 
such a charge. What if it be unfounded? His remedy is to 
obtain from the Council of State that authorization without 
which no public functionary can be sued. .... How many 
Frenchmen per 100,000 can afford to risk such a contest? 
How many per million will care to do so? 

It is true that for all criminal acts except the crimes speci- 
fied by the Code Napoleon (attempts against the safety of the 
State, forgery of the seal of State, coining, and forgery of bank 
notes) procedure by default, one of the most mischievous 
features in the French criminal law, is not allowed, the pro- 
secution only taking place after the return of the accused to 
France. For these, however, it is retained ; and the scandal 
may yet be repeated ad infinitum, which the Orsini trial has 
already exhibited, of the sentencing absent men as guilty of 
offences against the State,—the new law, moreover, specifically 
providing that the costs of procedure by default may be thrown 
upon the accused. 

Perhaps the most peculiar thing about the new law, however, 
was the arguments by which it was supported. Its reporter, 
for instance, M. Nogent St. Laurens, spoke of it as “the rational 
emancipation of the right of punishment (du droit de punir).” 
Only fancy the “ right of punishment,’’—in France, above all,— 
being in a state of minority or slavery, and requiring “emancipa- 
tion” by being enabled to lay its hand on the whole life of every 
Frenchman throughoat the world! ‘The law declares,” said 
again the same imaginative gentleman, “that there is no more 
nationality as respects crimes.” To speak of “nationality” in 
such a matter is no great compliment to that much abused word; 
but when it is recollected that the very object of the law is 
to fasten French legal penalties like a Nessus’ shirt on 
every Frenchman, wherever he may be, it becomes difli- 
cult to imagine how words could be used which should 
be more directly contrary to the fact. But M. Nogent 
St. Laurens’ imaginativeness finds a beautiful foil in the 
massive audacity of the Government Commissary, M. Lenor- 
mant. When asked why the new law made a complaint by 
the injured party a necessary condition of procedure in respect 
of “ delicts,” and not in respect of “crimes,” he replied, with 
splendid coolness, “The answer is very simple. A crime is 
not a delict, and a delict is not a crime. . . . Every man who 
commits a crime knows that he commits it, even without 
knowing how to read.” Now, considering, as has been shown 
above, that the definition of a French “ crime” lies simply in 
the measure of punishment awarded to it, and that conse- 
quently it will be a crime to hop on the left foot whenever a 
certain penalty shall be made applicable to the act, the bold- 
ness of such a platitude becomes really matchless. 

Yet in spite of the strenuous opposition of M. Jules Favre 
and M. Picard, the very mild and much complimented opposi- 
tion of M. Ollivier, and that of a few other less known men, 
the first article of the new law passed by 174 votes against 
50; the whole law by 212 against 25. So much the worse 
for France, and for the régime which makes possible, and causes 
to seem necessary, such an “emancipation of the right to 


punish.” 








THE WOMEN’S PETITION AND CONGRESS. 

A PETITION is about to be presented to Parliament,—one 
L rumour says, we know not with what truth, by Mr. Russell 
Gurney, the Recorder of London, who is a Conservative as well as 
an eminent lawyer,—in favour of extending the franchise to 
women, and it has already obtained the signatures of several able 
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ians of the feminine gender. The petition shows in its very 
and in the practical nature of the plan which is put 
forward as the basis of its demand, a certain political capacity in 
those, whoever they may be, who prepared it. It sets forth simply 
that as “ it has been laid down by high authorities that the posses- 
sion of property in this country carries with it the right to vote in 
the election of representatives in Parliament, it is an evident 
anomaly that some holders of property are allowed to use this right, 
while others, forming no less a constituent part of the nation, and 
equally qualified by law to hold property, are not able to 
exercise this privilege ;” further, “ that the participation of women 
in the government is constitutional, as women have always been 
held capable of sovereignty, and are eligible for various public 
offices.” Now, this is a very business-like sort of petition, and says 
more for the political gifts of the women,—if women they were,— 
who drew it up, than any document on women’s rights which we 
have had the fortune to read. For it showsa practical knowledge of 
the open points in the British intellect, of the vulnerable points in 
British prejudice, and of the political value of reserve, which are 
almost the only kinds of knowledge for which women seldom get 
credit, and perhaps even seldomer deserve it. Indeed great as the 
tact of women in securing a practical end undoubtedly is, that tact 
is chiefly a form of delicate moral sympathy with others which 
detects at once the most easy and pleasant approaches to their 
feelings, and perceives, in order to avoid, the certain means of 
causing pain and giving offence. ‘here is nothing, however, of 
which women have less than what may be called purely intellectual 
tact, that is, a quick appreciation of the relative value and 
adaptation of particular lines of reasoning to the conditions of 
individual or class intellects. As reasoners, women rather 
have a disposition to attack others on the ground on which 
they are least likely to make any way, just as nervous persons 
harp involuntarily on the most painful subjects. From the 
same deficiency in the political habit of adapting intellectual 
considerations to the particular service required of them, women 
seldom show a wise intellectual reserve, by keeping back arguments 
which, whether strong or weak, are not appropriate to the occasion 
and the audience, as they certainly would almost instinctively 
keep back modes of urging a practical request likely to alarm 
pride, or pique vanity, or excite jealousy. ‘The political cast of 
intellect which reasons boldly and broadly, but appreciates with 
a nice discrimination the sort of premisses which are most likely to 
be conceded, the sort of illustrations which are most likely to be 
effective, and the arguments which, however sound, it is better 
not to advance because they will contribute not to produce con- 
viction but to awaken vague uneasiness and mistrust, has cer- 
tainly hitherto not often belonged to women. 

And though we are quite ready and anxious to recognize the 
good judgment and wise reserve of this particular petition, we 
should certainly be disposed to reply to it, that in politics the 
proof of some degree of ability to exercise a wise and salutary 
influence must always precede any concession of right. The 
French maxim, ‘“ Le droit dérive de la capacité,” has a special appli- 
cation to this subject. We ourselves know a few women,—say 
twenty,—who have more political capacity than the average man of 
the same class ;—but you cannot ask for a change of system and 
demand a great change in the legislation for a body of probably 
at most four or five thousand women, out of the whole female 
population of the United Kingdom. No one would think of 
demanding the franchise for working men, if it were estimated 
that about four or five thousand working men at most have any 
independent political convictions of their own and the wish to 
express them. It would be said immediately, and very justly, “ De 
minimis non curat lex.” The effect of giving power to ninety-nine 
women who have no political nature, and no political wishes, 
and no political insight, for the sake of one who has (and that is 
probably a far too favourable computation), would be exceedingly 
bad. You would add indefinitely to the use of illegitimate in- 
fluences in politics,—of influences not the less corrupt because they 
are ot corrupted by the mixture of selfish, but of unselfish 
motives. Nothing is worse than to introduce a large class of 
persons into the sphere of politics who are confessedly interested 
In politics for non-political reasons, who are mere arenas for 
the play of conflicting moral pressures, and who help there- 
fore to extend and justify the notion, already too prevalent, 
that the application of motives apart from convictions is quite 
as legitimate in politics as the attempt to modify convic- 
tons. To manufacture afresh a large number of spurious per- 
sonal grounds of political action, when such personal grounds 
abound far too much already, to multiply modes of expressing 
anger and love, spite and gratitude, injured or gratified 
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vanity, by political actions,—would be to debase politics gratui- 
tously for the sake of an infinitesimal number of honest new 
voters. Family divisions fomented not by genuine differences 
of conviction, but by the strife of opposing personal influences, 
women's votes battled for between their husbands and their sons 
and their priests or favourite physicians, political daughters pulled 
by their fathers and their lovers in opposite directions, and weigh - 
ing the merits of a political question as a mere law-suit of filial 
piety versus warmer yearnings,—these are not images pleasant 
to the imagination, or likely to be welcomed for the sake of any 
very minute political benefit. We think the nation would say, and 
say very justly, to the petitioners, ‘Give us some evidence that 
ordinary women’s political capacities are, if not already respect- 
able, at least likely to become so, and, so faras they go, to be gene- 
rally diffused among the class you propose to enfranchise, before we 
listen to such a prayer as yours. It is true that to bestow a 
trust is itself an education, but then there should be some general 
degree of proved capacity for the education, before even an educa- 
tion is begun. We give no votes to the agricultural labourers as 
yet, because there is no such proved capacity for political educa- 
tion, and yet they have certainly more capacity for political self- 
dependence, for taking a view of their own, however ignorant, 
and holding to it for its own sake, than the great mass of women, 
who, with infinitely more intelligence, have also infinitely more 
disposition to let personal motives absorb and swallow up poli- 
tical motives altogether. Show us that you can feel a general 
interest in politics, that you can, not one or two of you, 
but in some numbers, take up and carry through with 
sobriety and patience a political movement, before you again 
ask us to create a vast mass of spurious political and very 
mischievous domestic influences, for the sake of a very small and 
almost inappreciable number of wholesome political influences.’ 
That would be, we take it, a very sound answer to the prayer of 
the women’s petition, and we are inclined to think a challenge not 
likely to be successfully accepted for another gencration or two at 
least. 

In illustration, take that Conference or Congress in defence of 
women’s political ‘ rights’ which recently met in New York, and 
was addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton,—wife, we be- 
lieve, of the Secretary at War,—Rev. H. W. Beecher, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, and others, and in which a larger amount of inflated and 
empty nonsense was talked than would furnish out at once a dozen 
Chartist meetings and a dozen county balls. Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott (whose worthy and incoherent face is memorable to us from 
childish days, chiefly as belonging to a feminine missionary who 
broke down in an English pulpit, aud then fell back on her hus- 
band—who was among the audience and ascended the pulpit steps 
with praiseworthy haste and tenderness to console her), occupied 
the chair after the meeting had be-n ‘called to order” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who then proceeded to read her ad- 
dress. The good woman had not therefore the excuse of 
extempore speech to excuse her nonsense, and if she be the leader 
of women politicians, what shall the faithful follower be like? 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s style of eloquence is not exactly 
what Mr. Arnold calls ‘the grand style,’ but the gaudy-big 
style. She is of course for letting women vote as universally as 
men, but our interest is chiefly in the practical aims she hopes 
thereby to attain. ‘I would have,” she tells us, ‘‘ man and woman 
associated together on equal wages as Inspectors of Streets, 
Prisons, and Metropolitan Police, commissioned, uniformed, 
and paid by the State, to guard the youth of the nation. 
With a star on her brow and a sceptre in her hand, would 
not woman patrol our streets at the midnight hour with a 
holier mission than she now does, a dependent on the will 
and bounty of another? Give a man a right over my sub- 
sistence, and he has a right over my whole moral being.” 
What woman might do as a night police, “ with a star on her 
brow and a sceptre in her hand,” we cannot of course be sure, but 
we should very-much doubt indeed if she would deal effectually 
with the night cases. Even Tom Moore, when he represented 
woman as patrolling Ireland in rich and rare gems (very probably 
a Star), and bearing a ‘‘ snow-white wand,” which is doubtless Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s ‘‘ sceptre,” only claimed immunity from 
assault for her, and never thought of describing her as an efficient 
member of the constabulary force. We fear the only effect of enrol- 
ling women would be a great stimulus to the masculine police force. 
Policeman A 1 would no doubt like his rounds better when accom- 
panied by policewoman Z 1, but we doubt whether the public would 
find them so useful. And quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? would cer- 
tainly acquire very soon a new force and meaning. Indeed the whole 





of politics would, we fear, under Mrs. Cady Stanton’s inspiration, 
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take a very sentimental, and perhaps a muddy sentimental, shade: 
—‘' What to me,” she goes on, ‘‘ the coarse and brutal crowd that 
might surround the polls? What if my robes were soiled, my feet 
in slippery places, my ears heavy with the oaths of men, my eyes 
pained with scenes of violence and fraud, if by crucifixion such as 
this one day in the year I could save 10,000 women from more 
hellish sights and sounds, their lives all through from stains that 
water cannot wash away, are not these blessings cheaply bought 
by sacrifice so light? As Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
walked through the fiery furnace unscathed, and Daniel through 
the lions’ den unharmed, so shall those whose lives area link in the 
chain of progress that binds the future to the past walk securely 
through the hells to heaven, for love and mercy are omnipotent.” 
If Mrs. Cady Stanton really thinks that policewomen would walk 
through hellish sights and sounds unharmed because they would 
be a ‘link in the chain of progress that binds the future to the 
past,”—as most people, things, and events, as far as we know, are, 

—we fear she could produce no better reason against the wisdom 
of giving her any political power or influence. Nobody would 
think of assigning the care of the electric telegraph to a man who 
believed only in magic, not in science, and no sane person would 
think of giving political power to a person who thought that 
woman’s fascinations would be a spell against the midnight vice of 
wicked cities. Yet this is the sort of trash which women not only 

talk themselves when they come to claim their political rights, 

but almost persuade their devotees, like Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, to talk too. At present, notwithstanding some 

remarkable exceptions,—notwithstanding the exertions of some 

small per-centage of women a great deal better able to understand 

the true political meaning of events than average men,—the 

influence of women in political discussion is thoroughly bad,— 

unreal, tawdry, dressy. And till it ceases in general to be so, until 

we get rid of the tinsel and the personalities, ‘ the star on the fore- 

head and sceptre in the hand,’ and see (say) five out of every ten 

women regarding politics as a science of principles and facts, not 

indeed apart from high feeling, but above all demanding plain 
sense and plain thinking,—we shall not be disposed to listen to the 
prayer of the competent few that the incompetent many shall be 
admitted, Insome degree at least we repeat, ‘‘ Le droit dérive de la 

capacité.” Women must show a glimmer of diffused political 

capacity before they talk of their general political rights. 





THE MIRACLE OF BRACCIANO. 
'7HENEVER ancient Rome was in peril, and the patricians 
wished to arouse the masses to the full sense of the impend- 
ing danger, a miracle was wont to occur. An ox spoke, or 
wondrous apparitions appeared, or mysterious clangour broke the 
silence of night, and an awe fell upon the commonalty highly con- 
ducive to obedience or self-sacrifice. The priests, who have pre- 
served so many of the traditions of the old world, who never, for 
example, to this day forget that Rome is the only historic centre 
of a sovereignty based on a universal instead of a national idea, 
the one spot whose relation with Warsaw or Dublin is imagina- 
tively as complete as with Florence, seem to have retained this 
weapon of statecraft also. They have just performed a miracle, and 
an exceedingly effective one, which has awed the lower populace of 
Xome and stirred up Voltairian Frenchmen to careful investiga- 
tion,—a double effect, which enables us to see for once clearly how 
ecclesiastical miracles are got up. 

A brigand of a peculiarly atrocious character, known to have 
been guilty of repeated murders and horrible acts of cruelty, fell 
recently into the hands of the Papal authorities. Although very 
unwilling to inflict capital punishment, the authorities thought 
this man’s crimes too great for endurance, and he was sentenced to 
decapitation at Bracciano, a little town about twenty-six miles 
from Rome. The guillotine was erected, and on the 23rd of May 
the criminal was led to it and bound down-in the regular way, 
between two upright slides in which the heavy knife runs. The 
instrument was set in motion and the knife began to descend, 
when the sides suddenly slipped together into the form of a V, so 
as to prevent the descent of the knife on the throat which lay 
protected by the converging beams. The machine was so dis- 
arranged that hours must elapse before it was again in working 
order, and the crowd, at once superstitious and hostile to the law, 
clamoured for a reprieve. The Pope, on hearing of the occurrence, 
of course accepted it as a Providence, and ordered the wretched 
man to be set free, a mercy received by the brigand with the 
sneering comment, “ Oh, these confounded priests are going to 
make a miracle!” Immediately after Rome was inundated with 
a printed report of the occurrence, which is now before us, and 


which attributes the entire series of incidents to the personal inter 
position of the Blessed Virgin. This narrative is not the work of 
a mere ecclesiastical sensation-monger, but is hawked Public} 
about Rome, where nothing, not even a card of invitation poor 
printed without the previous imprimatur of the Grand Inquisitor 
and its circulation has been openly promoted by the officials, ' 

The document contains the account which the powers who 
preside in Rome wish to disseminate amongst the popula. 
tion, and actually circulate by means that according to the 
law of Rome are obtainable only through their agency and by 
their favour. Upon this head there is not the possibility of 




















raising a doubt. The shape and language of the publica. 
tion are equally characteristic and unambiguous. It forms g 
broadside, with a coarse woodcut of the “ Virgin conceived with. 
out stain” at the top. We there read how the criminal received 
the announcement of the fatal hour in meditative silence, his sole 
ejaculation having been a sentimental regret that his execy. 
tion should contaminate the virgin purity of the month of 
May, consecrated to the service of the Madonna. On leaving 
the prison we are told that as he passed an image of the Virgin 
the culprit instinctively looked up to it with fervour, saying, in g 
half-suppressed tone, “ Ah! were I really not to die thus, I know 
that it is to the Madonna that I should owe this grace!” And 
now comes the culminating moment of the hour. Having 
‘‘ mounted the scaffold and recommended himself to God for the 
last time, he laid his head beneath the horrible knife; with 
firm hand did the executioner loosen the edged blade, which came 
down swiftly, when, on touching the victim’s neck, it stopped 
without injuring the same, one voice alone being heard in the 
awful silence, the voice of the sufferer, who, alive and unhurt, 
was addressing himself to the Mother of God with the words, 
‘ Evvive Maria!’” It will be observed that here we have a circum- 
stantial narrative of all the details of the supernatural incident, 
for the sharp-edged knife is spoken of as having actually come 
down upon the neck of the condemned, and there to have lain on it 
with the gentleness of an innocuous feather ruff, through the 
merciful intervention of an all-powerful Virgin Mary, who had 
been touched by the criminal’s sentimental reverence for her par- 
ticular self. It is as complete and striking a piece of supernatural 
effect as can be conceived, and we are not astonished to be informed 
that the imagination of the devout and the brigand classes has 
been specially inflamed by the incident, and thrown into an excep- 
tional transport of excitement. In fact the composition has been 
a successful piece of authorship, and has had a decided run in 
Rome, where the brigands and assassins now being enrolled, almost 
publicly, by the ex-King of Naples, are naturally rejoiced at so 
unmistakable an intervention of the divine power on their behalf. If 
they may commit crime, yet be saved from its consequences, enlist- 
ment pays, and enlistments consequently are increasing rapidly. 
The success of the scheme would have been complete but for 
one untoward incident. It happens that Bracciano lies within 
the territory still occupied by French troops, and General Monte- 
bello did not altogether approve either the miracle, the Virgin 
Mary not being a properly authorized State official, or the excite- 
ment it had caused in Rome. He availed himself of his military 
authority to order the matter to be investigated by secular 
persons, and we have reason to know that the result was a report 
that the man’s life had been saved by the slipping together of the 
vertical beams, an occurrence absolutely impossible unless the 
affair had been previously arranged with the executioner. Of 
course that report will not reach the Romans, or probably 
the Pope, the latter of whom will continue to regard the affair as 
a merciful accident, and the latter as a proof positive either that 
the Virgin favours the cause of the ex-King, or, which is more 
probable, that devotion to her will excuse even Bourbon brigands 
from the consequences of their crime. It is not often that the 
genesis of an ecclesiastical miracle can be so clearly traced, or 
that the priests venture to invent so little. In this instance they 
have adhered to facts with commendable closeness, the single 
falsity being that the intervention of the Virgin is substituted for 
that of the executioner and those whom he obeyed. It is quite 
possible even that the brigand, though he did not believe in 
the miracle, did put up the prayers to the Madonna with 
which a Southern Italian prefaces every act good and bad, 
almost, as it were, by instinct, and as readily among crowds as 
when alone. The people are the more ready to believe because 
the Romish Church has for ages taught, through every variety of 
parable and legend, that the only genuinely merciful personage in 
the heavenly hierarchy, the only one who will save the sinner 
without external acts, who can and will grant pardon to the 





repentant “ betwixt the saddle and the ground,” is the Virgin. 
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the priests is a wrathful Being to be propitiated, Christ 
ead of a cult who daily offers Himself in sacrifice ; it is 
in the Virgin alone that conditionless mercy, Or mercy inde- 

dent of all but a change of heart, is to be found. ‘This is the 
secret of her worship, a secret of which Rome knows well how to 
avail herself, by stories in which the guiltiness of the pardoned 
does but intensify the reverence of the devout for that infinite 
pity for mankind they elsewhere never expect to find. The con- 
trast between the exquisite beauty of the conception and the 
yillanous uses to which it is turned is almost appalling, and 
strikingly characteristic of Rome, where a Pontiff imprisons 
unjustly because he is Vicar of Christ, and a whole people is 
pauperized and oppressed because all power must, in an ideal 
State, be confined to those who have avowedly dedicated themselves 
first of all to the service of the Most High. 


God with 
only the h 








THE STEWARTS OF MOUNT-STEWART. 
HE Stewarts of Mount-Stewart, now represented by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and his half-brother, Earl Vane, 
lay claim to a descent from that great House, one branch of which 
ascended the Throne of Scotland, and subsequently that of Eng- 
land also. ‘This may be the case, but at present the pedigree 
wants an important link, and until this is supplied these Irish 
Stewarts must be content with a more modern and humbler 
ancestry. We will briefly indicate the break in the pedigree. 
Alexander, sixth Lord High Steward of Scotland, had from King 
Alexander IIL, in 1263, a grant of the lands of Garlies. Lis 
eldest son, James, was the seventh Lord High Steward, and grand- 
father of King Robert Il. of Scotland. Alexander, the Steward, 
had also a younger son, Sir John Steward, or Stewart, who had 
the Garlies estate, and married the heiress of Bonkill. His third 
son, Sir Walter Stewart of Garlies and Dalswinton, had a son, 
Sir John Stewart of Dalswinton, who again had a son, Sir Walter 
Stewart of Dalswinton and Garlies, who left an only child, Marion. 
This heiress, Marion Stewart, became the wife of a Sir John 
Stewart, son of Sir William Stewart of Jedworth, who is said to 
have come of the Darnley and Lennox branch of the Stewarts 
(also descendants of Sir John Stewart of Garlies and the heiress 
of Bonkill). The son of this marriage, Sir William Stewart of 
Dalswinton and Garlies, obtained the estate of Mintoin 1429. His 
eldest son, Sir Alexander Stewart of Garlies, is the ancestor of the 
Earl of Galloway. A younger son, Sir Thomas Stewart, had the 
Minto estate, and is the ancestor of Lord Blantyre. In the 
reign of James I. (of England) we find a JoHn Stewart settled 
in Ireland, he having received a grant of land from that King in 
county Donegal, and residing at Balylawn Castle. It is said that 
this John Stewart of Balylawn was one of the Minto or Blan- 
tyre branch of the Stewarts of Garlies. But unfortunately there 
is an absolute break in the pedigree between Sir Thomas Stewart 
of Minto and him, which the Blantyre pedigree does not enable 
us to fillup. The much coveted honour therefore of being an 
offshoot of the subsequently Royal House of Stewart must remain 
a doubtful question, If the pedigree were made out, the Stewarts 
of Mount Stewart would have in Sir John Stewart, the head 
of the cadet branch of Garlies, an ancestor who took a very 
prominent part in the confused state of things which attended 
the competition of Bruce and Baliol for the Scottish Crown, and 
died fighting on Wallace’s side at the fatal battle of Falkirk. 
His son, Sir Walter Stewart, was an adherent of Robert Bruce, 
who gave him the barony of Dalswinton; and his son, Sir John 
Stewart, was taken prisoner, fighting by the side of King David 
Bruce, at the battle near Durham, and was afterwards one of the 
hostages for that King. ‘The first Lord Blantyre was a great 
favourite of James VI. of Scotland, but we do not know whether 
Lord Londonderry can claim him as an ancestor, or as a collateral 
relative. 
; To resume, then, the more certain pedigree in Ireland. John 
Stewart of Balylawn was succeeded by his son, Charles Stewart, 
whose great grandson, Alexander Stewart, of Mount-Srewart, 
county Down, born in 1699, was M.P. for Londonderry City in 
1730, He married, in 1737, Mary, only surviving daughter of 
Alexander John Cowan, of Londonderry (and, by her mother’s 
side, his first cousin), sister and heiress of Sir Robert Cowan, 
Governor of Bombay. ‘Their eldest son, Robert Stewart, of 
Balylawn Castle, county Donegal, and of Mount-Stewart, county 
Down, was M.P. for the latter county, and was elevated to the 
P eerage on the 18th of November, 1789, by the title of Baron 
Stewart, and on the 6th of October, 1795, raised to the title of 
Viscount Castlereagh. On the 10th of August, 1796, he was 
created Earl of Londonderry, and on the 22nd of January, 1816, 





Marquis of Londonderry—all in the Irish Peerage. *“‘ All these 
successive steps had been conferred by Tory Administrations, so 
that from political connections, not less than personal and tra- 
ditional principle, they belonged to the Conservative party in 
the State.” The honours thus heaped on Robert Stewart were 
chiefly owing to the eminence which had been attained by 
his eldest son. The Marquis was twice married, first, to Sarah 
Frances, daughter of Francis, Marquis of Hertford, and secondly, 
to Frances, eldest daughter of Charles, first Earl Camden. By 
his first marriage he had a son, Robert, born June 18, 1769 
(the year of the birth of Wellington and Napoleon, and the 
month and the day of the month when these two great men 
encountered at Waterloo), and by his second marriage a son, 
Charles William, born on the 18th of May, 1778. These 
sons attained some eminence in politics and arms, but it is the 
elder whose name is indelibly inseribed on the page of English 
history as Viscount Castlereagh. ‘Their father, the first Marquis 
of Londonderry, was a sensible, but not a brilliant man. By his 
prudent management he added largely to the family estate, and 
yet showed himself ready to make great peguniary and social 
sacrifices for the maintenance of the family position. He was an 
excellent landlord. During the severe scarcity of 1799 and 1800 
large quantities of provisions were imported by him from different 
places, and retailed at a nominal price in his own town of New- 
ton-Ards. In gifts to the Presbyterian meeting-house in his 
neighbourhood he expended 250/. a year. He even trespassed 
against the laws of political economy by employing an unneces- 
sary number of hands in his grounds both summer and winter. 
In the stricter relations between him and his tenants he was 
equally generous. On one occasion he voluntarily reduced the 
rental on one small part only of his estate in the Ards 9001. a 
year, on a representation that it was too high. ‘The two sons were 
very different in character, though warmly united throughout life. 
The elder, Robert, was of a patient, persevering, and naturally 
gentle disposition. The younger, Charles, was fiery, rash, and 
chivalrous, even to an extravagant degree. The former was wanting 
in the breadth as well as in the glow of genius, the other in the steady 
ballast of judgment. Both were rather efficient than thoroughly 
able ;—men of action, but within somewhat narrow compass. 
Anecdotes are told of the efforts of each in his boyhood to save 
young companions from drowning. Lord Castlereagh succeeded 
in saving a young lad, who was ignorant of swimming, by keep- 
ing him, as well as himself, above water for more than an hour. 
When taken out he had lost, in most respects, the use of his limbs, 
and was nearly blind, but his arm still clutched firmly the sense- 
less boy. Young Charles Stewart sank twice, and nearly lost his 
life in an unsuccessful attempt tosave a schoolfellow. The younger 
son entered the Army, the elder, after a short stay at Cambridge, 
was taken prematurely from that University tocontest the county of 
Down, in July, 1790, with the nominees of the Marquis of Down- 
shire. Thepoll lasted forty-two days, and at its close young Stewart 
was returned, along with one of the Downshire nominees, but at a 
cost to his father of 60,000/. ‘The expense indeed was so great as to 
stop the building of a large family mansion which his father at the 
time projected, ‘The elder Stewart, to pay the expenses of the 
election, even sold off a collection of old family portraits, and “ lived 
for the remainder of his life in a rambling house made up of an 
old barn with a few rooms added.” At this election young Robert 
Stewart appeared as the advocate for Parliamentary Reform (a 
cause which he continued to advocate till after the admission of 
Roman Catholics to the suffrage by Mr. Pitt’s Act in 1793), and 
during the earlier part of his career in the Irish House of Commons 
he generally voted with the Opposition, and he always remained a 
supporter of Catholic Emancipation. 

On the 17th of March, 1794, Robert Stewart married Lady 
Emily Anne Hobart, youngest daughter and co-heiress of the second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, a lady whose stately beauty and brilliant 
social qualities aided not a little his subsequent success in life. 
In 1797 he was appointed Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
‘* and rendered essential service to the Government of Mr. Pitt 
and to his country by the part which he took in promoting the 
Union with England. As representative for the county of Down he 
became a member of the Imperial Parliament in 1801, and in July, 
1802, was appointed President of the Board of Control in Adding- 
ton’s Administration. This office he retained when Mr. Pitt returned 
to the helm in 1804, and in the following year he was promoted to 
the department of War and Colonies. He continued to discharge 
the duties of this office, retaining also provisionally the Board of 
Control, until Mr. Pitt's death, when he resigned (January, 1806) 
with his other colleagues, and entered the ranks of the Opposition.” 
He had taken a particularly active part in urging Mr. Pitt to pro- 
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pose his Catholic Emancipation measures of, 1801, in spite of the 
King’s reluctance, and although heheld leading positions in Cabinets 
which were divided on that subject, and consented to waive the 
point in deference to Royal wishes, his sentiments were known to 
remain unchanged. After the death of Fox and the collapse of 
Lord Grenville’s Administration in March, 1807, Lord Castlereagh 
had the War Department assigned to him in the new Ministry 
formed under the headship of the Duke of Portland. The Conven- 
tion of Cintra in the Portuguese campaign exposed the War 
Minister in particular to great popular odium, and the Ministers 
themselves towards the close of 1808 were notoriously at variance, 
only agreeing, as Mr. Grenville wrote, ‘‘in falling foul of Lord 
Castlereagh.” Mr. Canning, in particular, declared that Lord 
Castlereagh was unequal to the post of War Minister, and in 
April, 1809, communicated this opinion to the Duke of Portland, 
and tendered his resignation of his office, unless some new arrange- 
ment was made by which Lord Wellesley might be substituted for 
Castlereagh ; and after some negotiation a promise to that effect 
was obtained from the Duke, and sanctioned by the King. Lord 
Camden, connected by marriage with the Londonderry family, 
was commissioned by the King to communicate to Lord Castlereagh 
proposals for a new arrangement of offices, but Lord Camden on 
various pretexts delayed the performance of this unpleasant duty, 
and Lord Castlereagh continued in ignorance of the movement 
against him in the Cabinet until after the failure of the Walcheren 
expedition of July, 1809. Mr. Canning, on that event, called on 
the Duke of Portland to fulfil his promise, and was informed 
that no communication had yet been made to Castlereagh on the 
subject, and that the Duke himself was about to retire from 
office. Canning thereupon claimed the succession to the Premier- 
ship for himself, but Mr. Perceval being preferred, he at once 
resigned. On this Lord Camden was driven to disclose to Lord 
Castlereagh all that had previously passed respecting jis office, 
and Lord Castlereagh on this also indignantly resigned. ‘Ten 
days afterwards he wrote to Mr. Canning to demand satis- 
faction, which demand was promptly complied with. On the 
21st of September they met on Putney Heath, attended by 
Lord Yarmouth and Mr. C. Ellis as their respective seconds. 
Two shots were exchanged, and at the second fire Mr. Canning 
received his adversary's ball in his thigh, and a button was shot 
off the right breast of Lord Castlereagh’s coat. ‘The parties then 
separated.” Such is the summary of this quarrel which Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis gives in an essay in the Edinburgh Review as the 
result of a comparision of the various accounts. ‘‘ The ground,” he 
remarks, ‘‘on which Lord Castlereagh demanded this satisfaction, 
was that Mr. Canning had concealed from him the promise which 
he had obtained for his removal, and had continued to act with 
him in the Cabinet, to the extent of allowing him to send outan im- 
portant expedition, without communicating to him the step which he 
had taken. Mr. Canning’s defence was that the concealment had not 
been owing to him, and that he had repeatedly urged that the 
matter should be communicated to Lord Castlereagh. Without 
going into the merits of this dispute, we may be permitted to 
express our concurrence with the view of Sir S. Romilly, that ac- 
cording to the strictest code of honour Lord Castlereagh was not 
justified in sending a challenge, or Mr. Canning in accepting it, 
and that the case was not one that was fitted for the arbitrement 
of the pistol. Mr. Wilberforce is doubtless right in attributing 
Lord Castlereagh’s conduct on this occasion to his Irish education 
and habits. At the same time we are bound to admit that the 
prevailing opinion of that period, more favourable to duelling 
than the opinion of the present day, justified Lord Castlereagh’s 
conduct, and considered the provocation as adequate.” 

Lord Castlereagh was not included in the new Administration 
formed by Mr. Perceval, but in the summer of 1810 an offer was 
made to him (at Lord Wellesley’s suggestion) to re-enter the 
Cabinet along with Mr. Canning. Although he considered his 
personal quarrel to have been settled by what had passed, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh considered it would be detrimental to his own character to 
serve in the same Cabinet with Canning, and therefore declined the 
offer. Inthe autumnof that year,ontherenewalof the King’sillness, 
Mr. Perceval repeated his offer, but the same difficulty again frus- 
trated the negotiation. InJanuary,1812, Lord Wellesleyrefused any 
longer to serve under Mr. Perceval, and on his resignation the 
Seals of the Foreign Office were offered to Lord Castlereagh, but 
‘* peremptorily declined by him, on the ground that the offer was 
merely temporary and provisional,” the restrictions on the powers 
of the Regent expiring in February, and a change of Ministry being 
looked upon as imminent. The negotiations with the Whig leaders, 
however, coming to nothing, Mr. Perceval was confirmed in office 
by the Regent, and the Foreign Seals being again offered to 





Lord Castlereagh, were now accepted by him, and retained by hin 
till his death, ten years subsequently. The assassination of Me 
Perceval on the 11th of May opened to him the leadershi of 
the House of Commons, under Lord Liverpool's Premiership, va 
henceforward he is necessarily identified with the general polic 
of the Government—their foreign successes ending with th 
battle of Waterloo—their subsequent domestic misgovernment, 
and their questionable foreign policy. ‘‘ Those,” obseryeg Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, “who now preferred Lord Castlereagh to his 
rival, Mr. Canning, as leader, were influenced partly by the reeot. 
lection of their quarrel in 1809, as to which the general sympathy 
was with Lord Castlereagh,” who thus obtained ‘the merit which 
accrued to the Ministry for the great events of 1814 and 1815, 
and he was raised to a pinnacle of fame andinfluence, from which he 
looked down upon the comparatively obscure and powerless con. 
dition of his unsuccessful rival. Having through a fortunate 
combination of circumstances reached this elevation, his intre. 
pidity, his directness, his firmness of purpose, his immovable calm. 
ness, the dignity of his personal demeanour, and his other moral 
qualifications for the post of leader, enabled him to retain in the 
House of Commons an ascendancy which his abilities, knowledge, 
and eloquence never would have given him.” His confused and poor 
oratory indeed has had a great effect in lowering him unduly in the 
estimation of posterity ; on the other hand, Lord Dudley considers 
his career, as compared with that of Canning, as affording an 
illustration of Voltaire’s saying that ‘‘a man’s success in life 
depends less on his talents than on the force of his character.” 
‘“‘ Lord Castlereagh,” observes Sir Cornewalt Lewis, ‘did not indeed 
possess those advantages which aristocratic birth and education 
have conferred on many of our statesmen. His knowledge, 
whether constitutional, historical, or classical, was of the most 
limited sort; he belonged to the illiterate school of politicians, 
and would no doubt have sympathized heartily with the modern 
dictum that more instruction is to be derived from one number of 
the Times than from the history of Thucydides. His political life 
had, however, begun at an early age; he had been the Irish 
Ministerial leader in the time of the Rebellion and the Union; 


| his Parliamentary and official experience had been extensive, and 


his mode of transacting the business of the English House of 
Commons was such as to satisfy that somewhat fastidious 
assembly, even at a time when its intellectual standard was high. 
He navigated the ship of the State through the years of the dis- 
tress and disaffection of 1817 and 1819; he withstood the shock 
of the Queen’s trial, and when the short attack of insanity super- 
vened which brought his life to a premature close at the age 
of fifty-three, he seemed to have taken a new lease of power.” 
“Yet his death was a gain to the Liverpool Administration. 
He had, from his experience of the Irish Rebellion, con- 
tracted a fondness for strong coercive Government at a period 
of disturbance, and his views of domestic policy, though suffi- 
ciently definite, were founded upon this narrow basis. His 
views of foreign policy, on the other hand, were not clear or 
independent. During the eventful period from 1812 to 1815 he 
had administered the Foreign Office, principally as a War Minis- 
ter. When peace returned, and the settlement of Europe was to 
be made, his judgment was chiefly guided by a view of the evils 
from which the country had just escaped ; his main object there- 
fore was to obliterate the traces of the French influence over 
Europe, and to build up dykes against the perils of another French 
inundation. Hence he adopted too implicitly the views of 
Metternich, and the other Ministers of the great despotic Courts, 
with which he had recently acted in the final struggle against 
Napoleon ; and he saw no danger to Europe, provided the alliance 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia maintained the combined action 
and military resources of those Governments. One of the most 
prominent feelings of the English statesmen who lived during the 
war with Napoleon, was a conviction of the advantages of peace 
and a desire to preserve it unbroken. In this laudable feeling 
Lord Castlereagh strongly participated, but in seeking to multiply 
the securities for peace he overlooked the incidental evils which 
these securities engendered. ‘The league of the three despotic 
Powers, which had been instituted for the purpose of keeping 
France within bounds, and of maintaining the peace of Europe, 
began to be used for the purpose of suppressing popular move- 
ments in other States, on the plea that revolutionary excesses might 
tend to war, and that Jacobinism might light up a conflagration im 
Europe. Hence the Holy Alliance (the principles of which 
Lord Castlereagh had tacitly favoured) became a military 
league, not so much for the preservation of European peace, 
as for the suppression of European freedom and the con- 
firmation of European despotism. In this armed conspiracy 
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against the liberties of Europe Lord Castlereagh was panic and excitement in London as was immediately sent by 
believed to be an accomplice, and it is certain that if he did not telegraph from Halifax, and fully confirmed yesterday on the 
actively promote its operations, he did not actively remonstrate | arrival of the Cuba's mails. The effect of this financial revulsion 
against its policy, or throw the influence of England openly into | upon our Money Market has been thus far very slight. The 
the opposite scale. It may be added that at the ¢ ongress of sudden and largely increased demand for money on your side, 
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Genoa to Piedmont. Owing to this policy and to these opinions, | plainly produced by legitimate demand, and the efforts of specu- 
Lord Castlereagh became, in the last years of his life, a highly lators availing themselves of that demand, not at all by lack of 
unpopular Minister; he continued, however, to enjoy the favour | confidence, or by any noteworthy stringency in the Money 
of George IV., and to receive the support of the large and still; Market. I find everywhere (and I have been much in 
unbroken ory party, as well as of the unreformed House of | Wall Street during the last three days) an expression of 
Commons, in which the direct popular element was weak.” sincere and respectful sympathy for the people who suffered this 

He succeeded his father as second Marquis of Londonderry on | sharp financial pinch, and of gratification that we were able so 
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the 8th of April, 1821, and in a fit of insanity committed suicide 


on the 12th of August, 1822. 
His brother, Charles William, who succeeded him as third 


Marquis, had already been raised to the Peerage, July 11, 1814, as 


Baron Stewart. He served with the Duke of Wellington through 
the Peninsular campaigns, and was distinguished for his gallantry. 
In 1814 he was appointed Ambassador at Vienna, and attended 
the Congress. He continued in this post at Vienna till his brother's 
death in 1822, acting of course under the instructions of his 
brother. He supported in general the Administrations of Lord 
Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington; opposed earnestly Mr. 
Canning’s more liberal foreign policy; was always, like his 
brother, a decided supporter of Catholic Emancipation, but was 
strongly opposed to Parliamentary Reform. On this account, at 
the Reform crisis of 1830, he was attacked by the mob in the 
streets, dragged off his horse, and seriously injured. The Tory 
Government as a compensation nade him, on the 26th of June, a 
Privy Councillor. In 1828 he had published a narrative of the 
events in Spain and Portugal during the Peninsular war. On the 
accession of Sir Robert Peel to power, in December, 1834, he was 
nominated and officially announced as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, though the appointment had not been formally ma le out 
when the Liberals made a motion in the House of Commons 
against it, on the ground of words used by Lord Londonderry 
respecting Poland in 1851 and his well known absolutist leanings, 
Sir Robert Peel made a feeble defence of the appointment, which 
Lord Stanley (the present Karl of Derby) called on the Ministers 
to cancel. ‘The Ministers were relieved from their dilemma by 
the voluntary resignation of Lord Londonderry. He continued to 
be for the rest of his life a firm supporter of the Conservative 
party, travelling much abroad, and occupying much of his spare 
time in editing the Custlereagh correspondence, and otherwise 
defending his brother's character and conduct. His hasty temper 
and high sense of personal honour led him into two duels which 
excited much public attention, one with a young cornet of his 
own regiment in 1823, and the other with Mr. Grattan in 1839. 
He first married a daughter of the third Earl of Darnley, by 
whom he had a son, Frederick William Robert, the present Marqitis. 
His second match was on the 3rd of April, 1819, with a great 
heiress, Frances Anne, only child of Sir Henry Vane-Tempest, 
whose descent from a son of Sir Henry Vane the elder, of the 
reign of Charles I., we have already had occasion to mention in 
detail. With her he obtained the great Durham estates, the 
collieries on which constitute the wealth of this branch of the 
Londonderry family. In consequence of this marriage, on the 
th of July, 1823, he was created Earl Vane, with remainder to 
the male issue of his second marriage. His zealous exertions on 
behalf of Abdel-Kader are well known, and are the most pro- 
minent public incident in his later years. He died on the 
fith of March, 1854, and was succeeded as fourth Marquis of 
Londonderry by his eldest. son, Frederick, and as Earl Vane by 
his second son, George Henry Robert Charles, Viscount Seaham. 
‘The present Marquis made some figure in the House of Commons, 
where his politics were of a more Liberal cast than those of his 
father, though he has never abandoned the Conservative connec- 
tion. The Vane branch is also Conservative, though not in the 
exaggerated type of the late Marquis. 


MONEY MATTERS IN AMERICA, 

[From our SpectaL CorresponDENt.} 
' New York, May 25, 1866. 
THE news to be brought by the Cuba, which arrived at Halifax 
on the 2ist, had been looked for with more than usual interest, 


promptly and so easily to comply with the unexpected demands 
upon us for British account. By to-morrow noon 11,000,000 of 
| dollars in gold will have left this port and Boston for Liverpool 
| within three days, making 22,000,000 since the Ist of May. 
Nor have I heard, except in a single instance, any reference to 
those somewhat memorable articles upon our financial condition, 
and especially upon our intentions toward our creditors, which 
| appeared in the London Times, the Saturday Review, and other 
London papers about eighteen months ago and previously, and 
from which any cruelly disposed person may obtain some gratifi- 
cation by compelling their writers to read them aloud to a circle 
of admiring friends. I notice in what took place in London on the 
10th and 11th of May an illustration of a remark recently made in 
one of these letters, that the opinion you had all been taught to 
entertain that ‘ Americans” are more excitable than English- 
men is quite erroneous, and that on the contrary I and others 
have noticed that Englishmen are more excitable and appre- 
hensive than we are. I remember very distinctly all the visible 
incidents of the great financial crash of 1857 which, like that of 
this May in England, was ushered in by a short period of anxiety 
just deep enough to thoroughly rouse public attention, and then 
was precipitated by the sudden failure of a very large concern, 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company. ‘The shock, as most of my 
readers will remember, was equally sudden and profound, and it 
was also lasting. In the course of ten days large wholesale dealers 
were selling at retail for cash down, I saw the steps and the 
windows of many of them filled with their wares ticketed with 
prices. But in all this, even in the three or four first days of the 
crash, when panic was universal, and it seemed as if * the bottom 
had fallen out,” there was no such excitement as that reported by 
the London papers of May 12. My office was then in Wall Street, 
and so far from there being a throng in any part of the street, 
there was a visible excitement only at two, or perhaps three, 
banking houses, one of which was a savings’ bank ; and at no one 
of these were there more than enough people to fill the entrance 
and the steps, not enough to impede free passage on the side 
walk ; and of those who thus made a run upon the banks, a large 
proportion were Irish people. 

Our present financial condition, compared with that through 
which we have lately passed and that which certain prophets 
predicted for us, is not without interest. In November, 1864, 
the debt of the United States was two thousand and seventeen 
millions of dollars; in ‘Treasury notes and National Bank notes 
there were 868,000,000 of dollars in circulation ; and gold, which 
had touched 285 in July of that year, stood at 260 and there- 
about. ‘The prices of all the necessaries of life had nearly doubled 
since 1861 (they having fallen in 1860, the first year of the war), 
and yet, although there was necessarily «a very close economy prac- 
tised in all households, except those of the comparatively few men 
who were enriched directly or indirectly by the war, there was in 
the winters of 1863 and 1864 very little suffering, even among the 
poorer classes. Since that time gold has gone down, until within 
the past month it has touched 124, and we have begun to pay off 
our debt, and yet prices remain about where they were when 
gold stood at between 260 and 285, and the amount of paper in 
circulation in Treasury notes and National Bank notes (the 
former having been diminished and the latter increased), 
which is now on the best authority 700,000,000 of dollars, 
is not more than the business of the country can com- 
fortably bear, or in fact, according to men whose financial 
opinions I am only worthy to record, than it really needs. 
However this may be, the significant fact has for more than a 
year asserted itself, that in our present financial condition the 
value of gold, of coined money, has no effect whatever upon the 
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“sending gold out of the country. Side by side with this fact, and 
dependent upon it, is the other, that the 700,000,000 of dollars in 
notes which are only promises to pay on demand, of which the 
holder knows that he will never ask the fulfilment, and that if he 
did for years they would not be fulfilled, are yet used by the people 
with entire confidence and content, with no more doubt as to 
their being ‘‘ good,” in fact, than if they were gold or silver coins. 
Of course this condition of money affairs has provoked much 
inquiry as to its cause, but no answer has been made which seems to 
be found satisfactory. It is with much dittidence that I venture 
to offer a very simple one, for finance is one of the many sub- 
jects that I profess not to understand. In this department 
of human endeavour I have, it is true, attempted, like some 
other men, to successfully solve the fascinating problen—take 3 
from 2, and 5 remain, but only to encounter ignominious failure. 
But, go to, as Mr. Tupper says; was not William Pitt ruined by 
his housekeeping, and does not Dogberry claim consideration be- 
cause he is *‘ a fellow that hath had losses?” In brief, my reason 
is that gold and silver coins have ceased to be money in this 
country. Not merely that they have been withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and are more or less satisfactorily represented by notes, 
but that they have, for the time being, actually ceased to be money, 
and have become in every sense of the term mere merchandise. 
What is money? I have sought in vain from all authorities, 
lexicographers, and political economists for a compendious and 
exact definition. Johnson’s “ metal coined for the purposes of 
commerce,” and Webster's to the same effect, are, I am sure most 
of my readers will think, childishly insufficient. In the winter of 
1862 a gentleman who has a high reputation as a publicist both in 
Europe and America was discussing, in a small company of which 
I was one, the proposal to make Treasury notes a legal tender by Act 
of Congress. He spoke against the proposition without qualification, 
told how he had entreated Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury, and certain members of the Finance Committee of Congress, 
not to bring ruin upon the country by making notes, even ‘T'rea- 
sury notes, a legal tender; and at last, taking a greenback from 
his pocket, he held it up, saying, “‘That thing money? It’s a 
good thing in its way, a convenient thing, but call it money!” 
and he snapped it in the air with contempt. Well, the war lasted 
twice as long as we then thought that it would, the debt became 
ten times as large, Treasury notes were made a legal tender, and 
the country is not exactly ruined. And the reason why it is not 
ruined—but, according to Mr. Gladstone and Sir Morton Peto, the 
reverse—is, I venture to say, because that thing that my frieud 
flouted so contemptuously was money ; not the representative of 
money, but money, as much as any guinea or dollar that ever was 
coined. For of money I have framed to myself this definition, 
which I offer to the use of all those who are not satisfied with 
Jobnson’s, and who cannot make a better themselves. ‘ Money— 
a circulating measure and representative of value, authorized 
by law and sanctioned by custom.’ Of course one element 
of this definition must be lacking in the case of money 
among savage people who have no law, but in all others 
I think that every part of the definition will be found to be 
essential. ‘That money is a measure of value is an admitted truth 
in political economy. But a measure of value might be an 
abstraction, like, for instance, our “mill,” which practically at 
least, does not exist, and therefore, although a measure of value, 
is not really money. But the measure must not only besides be 
representative, it must circulate—for instance, our mill again; 
suppose one coined and kept in the Mint asa standard, or sup- 
pose many coined, in either case the mill would not be really 
money, because in the latter it would be thrown out of circula- 
tion as of too small value to be used. ‘The establishment of this 
circulating measure and representative of value by law is a prime 
necessity to the perfection of money too obvious to be insisted 
upon, but it was illustrated here in a singular and striking 
manner in the early part of the war. When silver disappeared 
suddenly and absolutely from circulation, people with one con- 
sent began to use postage stamps, which we have, I believe, in 
greater variety and of higher value than you—1, 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, 24 
cents., and so on up to 90 cents. ‘These were used universally, singly 
or in packages, and minute envelopes were made with the sum to be 
represented by the stamps that should be contained in them 
printed on the outside. Under the circumstances they answered 
the purpose quite well, and they remained in use a long time. 
They were as exact a measure of value as coin; they were a 
representative of value, and had, besides, a real and legally 
recognized value ; and their use was sanctioned by custom. But 
not having the authority of law, debts could not be paid in them, 
except by mutual consent, They, however, took such hold of the 
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public mind, that when the fractional paper currency was issued by 


the Government this was called “‘ stamps,” which name it retaing 
among uneducated people to this day. They talk about « having 
the stamps” or “ getting stamps,” where before the war they 
would have said “change.” The appearance of this fractional 
currency, however, and the making of it by law receivable for dues 
to the Government in sums of ‘five dollars, united with the Legal 
Tender Act to the extinction of gold and silver coin as money here 
for the time being. For although the coins of the United States 
are still legally money, they have entirely lost the power and func- 
tions of money. ‘They are legalized measures and representatives 
of value, but their use is no longer sanctioned by custom. A man 
with a pocket full of silver and gold, and nothing else, would haye 
great difficulty in getting through a day here. He could always 
get something for his eagles and his half-dollars, to be sure, but 
so he could for his watch, his hat, or his pocket-knife. About a 
year and a half ago I was in an omnibus, when a man entered 
who was plainly a Cuban Spaniard. He offered the driver a small 
gold coin, a dollar or a quarter-eagle, for his fare. ‘* What am | 
to do with this?” said the man; “this is not money.” We all, 
except the Spaniard, laughed, but Jehu was right. It was not 
money, and he could do nothing with it. ‘The Spaniard could not 
speak a word of English, and was moneyless with a handful of 
gold. One of his fellow-passengers settled the matter by giving 
the driver a very dirty, ill-smelling piece of paper, about an inch 
and a half square. At another time I found myself without my 
pocket-book at a restaurant where I rarely go. But in a purse I 
had some coin, which I have carried all through the war, for I 
confess that I like the sight and the feeling of the stamped metal,— 
a barbarous taste.of which I have not been able to rid myself. I 
offered a silver half-dollar, but although the cashier (such is the 
grand name of the money-taker at these places) had his 
drawer full of ‘* money,” he could not give me change for my 
silver, which I preferredto leave with him and redeem with a 
fifty-cent ‘‘ shinplaster” or “stamp” on my way home. While 
I was talking with this man, another customer expressed some 
doubts as to the genuineness of a part of the change he received. 
‘Oh, never mind,” was the reply, ‘almost anything ‘Il go that has a 
little printin’ on it.” A few months ago it was decided in one of 
our highest Courts, as perhaps the readers of the Spectator have 
learned, that a contract, made since the passage of the Legal 
Tender Act, to pay a certain sum of money in coin, could not be 
enforced. If the contract had been to give in payment so many 
ounces of gold of acertain fineness, specific performance might 
have been compelled, but for the payment of a dollar the paper 
dollar and the gold dollar are legally the same. And so they are, 
to all intents and purposes, in reality, and without harm, that I 
can discover, to trade or to individuals. For in spite of this ruling 
of the Courts gold went down to 124, and would have continued to 
fall if it had not been for the disturbances in Europe, which raised its 
price asa commodity; and all the while prices in paper kept up, as | 
before remarked, affected in no way by fluctuations in the value of 
coin. For these reasons I venture to express the opinion that 
gold and silver coin have actually ceased to be money among a 
rich and thriving people, who have plenty of the precious metals, 
and to spare; and that the “ thing” that my political-economist 
friend scouted so was actually money, as actually money and as 
good money, within the United States, as a golden eagle. And 
therefore I also venture the opinion that anything, whether it be 
wampum, cowries, pasteboard, gold, or silk-paper ‘ with a little 
printin’ on it,” that complies with all the parts of the definition 
given above, is actually money within the limits to which that 
definition applies. A YANKEE. 


CATHOLIC LITURGIES AND DR. COLENSO. 

[Yo tue Eprror or tue * Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Whilst 1 sincerely thank you for your important article on 
‘** The Bishop of Natal’s New Heresy,” and believe that it brings 
to an issue the question concerning Dr. Colenso’s theology, will 
you allow me nevertheless to say a few words in his behalf? You 
say, ‘‘We do not push his statement beyond its bare words. 
Many will leap at once to a conclusion that the Bishop has adopted 
Unitarian or Arian views, and that he objects to prayer to Christ 
on the ground on which he would object to prayer to any created 
nature. We will not assume this. We know nothing of his 
doctrinal ground, and therefore simply take his avowal that he 
believes prayer to Christ to be objectionable as a practical state- 
ment.” Now I cannot but regard this cautiousness on the part 
of the writer as originating in a spirit of true charity; but 
although we ought to wait for Dr. Colenso’s explanations, can 
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«ignore the explanations which have already been om upon 
this subject by the best writers in the Catholic Church ? 

You say that ‘‘to assert that Dr. ( olenso objects to prayer to 
Christ on Scriptural and Apostolic grounds, is only another way 
of saying that he objects to the English Liturgy passim.” Is this 
so? The third Council of Carthage, as doubtless you well know, 
decreed that at the altar the prayers shall be always addressed to 
the Father; well, then, ct the altar, would not Dr. Colenso be 
always right? But what shall we say of other parts of the 
Liturgy? Take the case of the Collects. Some of these collects 
are addressed to Christ ; they are, however, but few, and Bellarmine 
almost apologizes for these few :—‘* Sed cw paucaw suit, et for- 
tasse non tam antique quam alix.”* Waterland observes :—‘' I 
allowed that prayers are generally to be offered rather through 
than /o the Son.”+ For, says Dr. Fiddes, “ the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, in conformity to the ancient Liturgies, con- 
siders the Father as the Head of all, the Son under the character 
of Mediator, and the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier.”"{ The Liturgy, 
then, generally considers the Son under the character of Mediator, 
but under that character He is not to be prayed éo, nor to be 
in any sense the object of Divine worship. ‘ Prayers,” says 
Dr. Fiddes, ‘are addressed to God the Futher principally, as 
they ought to be,” &c. Well, then, according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, in not offering prayer to Christ 
Dr. Colenso would be principally or generally right, and at 
the altar always right, especially as we are told that the lex 
credendi is also the lex orandi, and Bishop Pearson main- 
tains $ that in the Creed the Son is not comprehended in the 
Father. ‘‘ Prayer, then,” as Waterland himself admits, ‘* pro- 
perly or emphatically speaking, is praying to the Mather to whom 
all prayer primarily belongs.”|| What Origen and Waterland 
mean by prayer offered to the Son ‘* OBLIQUELY ” I confess I do 
not understand. In regard to the prayer of St. Chrysostom, which 
is addressed to the Blessed Saviour directly, Wheatly explains it as 
our praying to Him to pray to the Father ; and if so, and we are to 
understand all other prayers addressed to Christ upon the same 
principle, Dr. Colenso would seem to be not far from being right 
altogether, even in regard to the doctrine of the Liturgy of the 
English Church. 

Much has been said concerning the use of the Liturgy as of 
itself a suflicient bulwark against false doctrine. But how easily 
false doctrine may creep in through the very language of the 
Liturgy the foregoing explanations may suflice to show. Much, 
again, has been said concerning a revision of the Prayer Book, but 
in all cases the question we have been considering has been un- 
accountably omitted. Dr. Samuel Clarke would have revised the 
Liturgy by striking out of it every prayer addressed to Christ. 
On the other hand, the Eastern Church revised their Liturgy by 
adding more prayers addressed to Christ. ‘‘ For,” says Rey- 
naudot, “as all the prayers of the Latin Canon are, according to 
the most ancient tradition, directed to God the Father, so in the 
Kast many prayers are addressed to the Son, namely, because the 
Eastern Church was more troubled by conflicts with Arians and 
others who, in their contentions, impugned His divinity, than was 
the Westeru Church." Dean Stanley observes:—‘ In the 
Western Liturgies direct addresses to Christ are exceptions. In 
the East they are the ru/e. In the West, even in Unitarian 
Liturgies, it is deemed almost essential that every prayer should 
be closed ‘ through Jesus Christ” In the East such a close is 
rarely if ever found.”"62" 

Dr. Clarke, then, thought that the best way to put an end to all 
controversy upon the subject was to abolish the exceptions to the 
general rule, viz., to omit all prayers addressed directly to Christ ; 
while the Eastern Church thought, on the contrary, that the best 
way to put an end to the controversy was to extend the rule itself 
by inserting more prayers to Christ. Considering the perplexities 
aud lax notions which so generally prevail upon this subject, even 
among the clergy, there is no doubt that Dr. Colenso, in objecting 
to prayers offered directly to our Lord, may add not a little to the 
number of His followers; and in this case it remains to be seen 
whether the Church of England is prepared to follow the example 
of the Eastern Church. Surely in some of the friendly meetings 
which are now occasionally taking place on the subject of reunion 
with the Eastern Church, this question demands a serious con- 
sideration. Relying upon your impartiality for the insertion of 
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these few remarks, and trusting that they may contribute to the 
elucidation of the real state of the case, I am respectfully yours, 
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(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 

Sin,—I share the regret expressed in your able and friendly 
observations upon the Bishop of Natal’s letter published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of May 30, that he should have compro- 
mised the important position held by him up to this timé, of 
one who manfully asserted for the the clergy of the Church of 
England the right to inquire freely into the age, authorship, mode 
of composition, historical accuracy, and other matters involved in 
the critical examination of the books forming our Scriptures, by 
an act which seems to place his teaching in direct opposition to 
the fundamental principles of the Catholic faith. 

However, since the Bishop is not accused of refusing to use any 
of the prayers to Christ included in the Book of Common Prayer, 
our knowledge of the frankness with which he has avowed his 
opinions, however opposed to popular orthodoxy on other matters, 
calls upom us to suppose that he does not think such addresses to 
be wrong, but only to be undesirable, on grounds which he ap- 
parently proposes to explain in a sermon not delivered when his 
letter was written. Until we receive that sermon we should 
therefore, I think, suspend our judgment, and we muy find a 
reason for so doing in a work where perhaps we might least expect 
to find it, namely, in the Book of Common Prayer itself. 

That this book contains prayers to Christ, and thereby sanctions 
the use of such prayers, is indubitable. But if we compare the 
number of these prayers with that of the prayers addressed 
generally to God, and contrast this proportion with that furnished 
by the prayers in our modern hymns, we shall, I think, be some- 
what surprised at the difference. 

The Morning and Evening prayers, the occasional prayers, 
Litany, aud Communion Service of the Church of England, 
excluding the psalms introduced into these services, and counting 
all repetitions of the same title in any prayer or group of petitions 
as one use of it only, contains 156 petitions addressed to thé Deity 
by distinct names. Of these ove is addressed to the Trinity, one 
to the Holy Ghost, ten to Christ are addressed rather by that 
name simply, or by other titles, while the remaining one hundred 
and forty-four, though offered up through Christ or in [is name, 
are addressed to God, either by that title alone, or as Lord or 
Father, or with some distinctive epithet, as Almighty, Everlast- 
ing, Merciful, &e. 

Now let us take the Iymus for Public Worship published by 
the Christian Knowledge Society, a body not usually accused of 
favouring any extravagance in devotional sentiment. In their 
latest edition of this work I find that, omitting all expres- 
sion of praise or exhortations to praise or prayer, confining 
ourselves to direct petitions and treating any cases where the same 
title is repeated in different verses of any hymn as one case only, 
the three hundred hymns of this collection contain two hundred 
and forty petitions addressed to the Deity by distinct titles, of 
which c¢ighty-cight only are directed to God generally, while eight 
are specifically addressed to the Trinity, twenty-one to the Holy 
Ghost, and one hundred and twenty-three to Christ. ‘The variety 
of epithets used in these addresses, especially in those to Christ, 
is far too great to allow of my attempting to specify them, 
although the contrast with the simplicity of the ancient titles 
would place the difference between the character of the two sets of 
prayers in a far more striking light than can be done by the bare 
enumeration of numbers. But this seems in itself sufficient to 
point out how greatly the practice of the Church in the addresses 
of her prayers has changed since the days when the prayers used 
in our Book of Common Prayer were composed. 

It would be hard upon the Bishop of Natal to treat him as a 
heretic merely because his feeling in respect to direct addresses to 
Christ may sympathize with the ancient tone of Christian devotion 
rather than with that which has grown up in England within the 
last century. ; 

June 4, 1866. E. V.N. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I would crave permission to make a few remarks on the 
article in your last number on Bishop Colenso’s last step. In 
doing so one feels deeply how much one must throw oneself on 
the fellow feeling of those numerous readers of your paper who 
know what the search after truth really means, and how hopeless 
it is to look for any early sympathy from the average mind, to 
whom the subtle variations of advanced thinking only suggest the 
epithets “infidel” and ‘ atheist.” 
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Your article is sufficiently tentative not to preclude the hope of 
a more expansive sequel, yet it is a little more positive than many 
of your friends like to see, and is a little too suggestive of the 
saying that the liberals of one generation become the conserva- 
tives of the next. 

The sense of your whole first paragraph is the same as that of 
this sentence in the second : —‘‘ Whatever else may be permitted, 
it can scarcely be permitted that any man should use forms of 
worship the essence of which he avows that he considers objection- 
able, for that is hostile to the very spirit of worship.” ‘This principle 
has of course had serious weight with every one of your readers be- 
forenow. Yet it has been tried in every possible variety (short, we 
will say, of this last one), and been found of infinitely less import- 
ance than it seemed. The curses in the Psalms (I offer guvaivra 
ovverozo:), the prayer for rain and against pestilence, the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed, the use of references to Old ‘Testa- 
ment stories, now understood in a very different sense from of old, 
afford some of the instances which occur at once as being in point. 
If men had not been able to join in common worship with very 
different mental schemes upon these points, the Church must before 
now have suffered that loss of its more (as you and I believe) 
enlightened members, which we consider it so great a blessing to 
have escaped. Nor have I touched on by any means the most 
crucial topics. But as far as logic goes, the position in which the 
Bishop now finds himself is precisely similar. ‘To each of those 
who has been left in the rear on each of the above-mentioned sub- 
jects, the same impossibility of continued communion has seemed 
inevitable, but, we Liberals are thankful to believe, groundlessly. 

Again, you say, ‘‘ A church which believes in the Incarnation 
as a fact, must base its spiritual and devotional services on that 
teaching. It is impossible not to pray to One who has, we believe, 
entered into the secrets of human weakness and suffering and 
temptation, on purpose to reveal Himself more effectually and help 
us more effectually.” Good; but the Bishop may reply, ‘‘ Divers 
considerations, as, for instance, the progress of criticism in regard 
to the Gospel of the Infancy, added to the extreme difficulty of 
forming honest conceptions on such mysteries, still more of cloth- 
ing them in words, may lead to very different notions on the point 
between you, me, the ordinary curate, and the shepherd-boy, with- 
out my ceasing to believe in the Incarnation,—a state of things 
which may only meet with hard words from the untrained mind, 
but which should meet with candid, generous, comprehensive 
sympathy from those whose course has led them into these deep 
waters. And as to the sequel, you will excuse me if I still claim 
to believe, with the whole force of my being, in ‘ prayer to One who 
has entered, and always entered, into the secrets of human weak- 
ness and suffering and temptation.’ ” 

One point more. You say, ‘Thus we cannot worship with 
Rome, beeause the whole worship of Rome is founded upon a 
fact which we do not believe and cannot accept.” I understand 
you, of course ; and yet even here, he who in the course of his 
foreign travels has never found himself present at a Roman 
Catholic service, worshipping with a love to God all the more 
purified and exalted, with a yearning love for his fellow-men 
and fellow-Christians all the more intense, because of the antithesis 
between their earnest touching cries and gropings, and his own 
too on the one hand, and the eternal majesty and love of Grod on 
the other, has surely learned the comprehensive lessons of our time 
rather with his mind than with his heart. 

I fear I have written more than enough for your patience. 
What the centuries may have in store for us none can tell, or how 
far the thankworthy expansive power of our Church may last. 
For every prejudice, however hard, for every honest belief, how- 
ever crude, I have all the reverence which an honest man must 
have that has ventured along this darkling road at all. But it is 
not for us that have thought, and suffered, and felt our faith the 
stronger, to base a hindrance to the common worship of God by 
all His children upon earth upon the difficulty of comprising the 
infinite world of spiritual thought within the feeble accents of the 
sons of men.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

June 5, 1866. IMMUTABILIS IN MUTATIS. 

[*,* We have two more letters—both from clergymen—on this 
subject, for which we regret that we cannot find room. With 
respect to those published above, two criticisms are obvious. 
First, most practical moralists would admit a distinction between 
major and minor assumptions of the Church’s service,—would 
absolutely condemn, for instance, an Atheist for using prayers at 
all, and might yet exculpate a clergyman who had his doubts 
whether the passing of the Israelites through the Red Sea really 
‘* prefigures baptism ” for using the prayer in which that state- 
ment is contained. We do not ourselves assert this to be right, 





but no one perhaps would very severely condemn a clergyma, 
who, otherwise heartily concurring with the Church, got over that 
little difficulty by a stride. Again, there are all shades and de. 
grees of intermediate divergence, but is not the conscientious Te- 
jection of prayers to Christ one of a kind more near] Y approaching 
to the former than to the latter kind of divergence ? Next, - 
correspondent ‘ /mmutabilis in mutatis” misses an important point 
It is one thing to construe devotional passages—say the Absolu. 
tion — differently from some of the most orthodox, and yet honestly 
accept it. It is another to object in foto to very solemn language 
which you nevertheless use, and for which you avow that YOu see 
no defensible use.—Ep. Spectator.) ; 
REFORM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
[fo tue Eprror or tux “ Specraror.”] 
Grove House, Highgate, May 31, 1866. 
Str,—I now propose to pass in rapid review some of the leading 
principles on which the prospects of the metric system are based 
noticing by the way such points in Mr. Sonnenschein’'s third 
letter (p. 494) as seem to call for reply. 

It cannot have escaped observation that while the various schemes 
proposed have differed greatly in matters of detail, the principle 
of homogeneous decimal division has received the greatest amount 
of favour from projectors. And indeed it is sufficiently clear that 
the unity of thought which most tends to facilitate rapid and 
accurate calculation is most easily gained by the employment of 
the decimal scale in weights and measures. Mr. Sonnenschein 
virtually admits this throughout his letters, since nearly all his 
calculations are performed decimally. ‘Those who agree with him, 
as well as the opponents of his views, would have been pleased 
tosee some examples of the truth of his assertion that the parts 
of our other existing measures can be decimalized with a readiness 
nearly equal to that presented by the divisions of the sovereign. 
The key to the ready decimalization of our present money lies in the 
fact that the difference of 960 and 1,000 is a convenient aliquot 
part of each, being 1-24th of the former, and hence 1-25th of the 
latter. No approximation of similar convenience can be found in 
our tables of weights and measures. 

Should the metric system entirely supersele the present chaos 
there will be only one group of tables to learn, which will apply 
to every condition in life; meanwhile, would Mr. Sonnenschein 
contend that no one is to know the weights and measures of goods 
but those who sell? Were it even to be supposed that such ignorance 
could be tolerated in an enlightened community, the daily wants 
of society would soon teach everyone the need of an acquaintance 
with the measures by which the necessaries of life are bought and 
sold. ‘The great majority of boys in our schools will be engaged 
in commercial or mechanical pursuits, for which e:nployers would 
very justly consider them unfit if ignorant of the long tables with 
which Mr. Sonnenschein says they should not be bothered, though 
we are immediately told that by frequent practice they will soon 
learn them. Now every boy entering an office has much to learn 
that he cannot be taught at school, but he will be more esteemed 
if this be all his employer has to teach him. Besides, the present 
complexity renders the ‘‘compound ” applications of arithmetic 
the most troublesome to the learner, who finds his logical faculties 
encumbered by the intricate ‘* memory work” required in the 
manipulation of the tables. Still, as long as these tables represent 
existing denominations they must be thoroughly known ; however 
we may respect theory, we have to deal with practice. We do 
not get out of the difficulty by decimalizing, for the realy deei- 
malization of these quantities depends entirely upon an intimate 
acquaintance with their mutual ratios. Hence until the present 
complex system of weights and measures is swept away we cannot 
afford to dispense with the obnoxious rules referred to. 

While discussing the advantages of an international system, 
which would seein seareely to reyuire an argument, we must not 
forget that France is not the only nation with which our inter- 
course would be facilitated thereby, and we must remember that 
the French or metrical system is adoptel by law and increasing 
usage in Belgium, Holland, Greece, Spain, Portugal, and their 
colonies, to a less extent in Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, and 
Germany, and in many of the South American States. When we 
consider the great benefits already conferred on our own and 
other countries by reciprocal commercial concessions, when we 
mark the advances in knowledge and in the arts of peace which 
have ever followed the removal of the restrictions that keep 
nations apart, and when we estimate the gain in convenience of 
traffic, the easy balancing of foreign accounts, and the almost 
entire removal of grounds of dispute to which an internatioual 
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change W é _ 
The time has gone by for us to hesitate to adopt a good thing 


because its origin is foreign; rather let us hasten to avail our- 
selves of its advantages, and by making it our own, assist in 
making it the common property of all the world. 

In the year 1859, a proposal having been mad> for a decimal 
system of weights based on the pouad avoirdupois, a memorial 
to the Chancellor of the Excheyuer was drawn up by the Inter- 
national,Decimal Association, from which it appears that of eleven 
authorized systems of weights in use in England, all widely 
differing in structure, the metric system is the only one applicable 
to weights and measures with perfect simplicity and ease, and the 
only one of equal value at home and abroad. It further appears 
that as far back as 1857 the number of vessels cleared from British 
ports for countries using metric weights was 29,759; for those 
using the Ib., 2,935 ; for those using other weights, 5,693. Hence 
we see that nine years since (before the French Treaty of Com- 
merce) 72 per cent. of our foreign trade was already dependent 
upon the metric system. 

Mr. Sonnenschein greatly magnifies the difficulty of learning 
the system. It cannot be denie! that its introduction requires an 
effort. So does the introduction of all new instruments. Per- 
sons are at first slow and awkward in using them. Captain 
Cook mentions that when he was visited on shipboard by some 
of the South Sea Islanders, who were invited to eat with the 
sailors, the points of the knives and forks went, not into their 
mouths, but up to their ears. Savages in the first stages of de- 
velopment prefer excavating the ground with their naked hands 
to the trouble and expense of obtaining spades, ploughs, rakes, 
and other implements of advanced civilization. Some object to 
the metric system that it is too easy to learn, not affording a 
sufficient trial of the intellectual faculties. ‘The fact is that any 
intelligent boy or girl may master its principles in less than an 
hour, and become sufficiently habituated to the practice of it ina 
month; and it has the further advantage, that when once learnt, 
it can scarcely be forgotten, because it is applied to all cases, and 
therefore brought into perpetual use, whereas the infinite variety 
of forms, quantities, and processes belonging to the existing 
English methods, are of such partial application that they slip 
from the memory almost as soon as they have been learnt. 

With such a mass of practical evidence before us, it is absurd to 
say that the French ought to adopt our foot, or any other unit, in 
place of theirown. Mr. Sonnenschein declares himself in favour 
of the foot against the metre, and lays the onus of proof upon the 
advocates of the latter. If he means that he considers the foot to 
be the best fundamental unit, he must remember that the yard, 
not the foot, is the unit of our present system. In 1854 Mr. 
Aslit proposed the adoption of the foot as the unit of measure- 
ment, but without satisfactory results. 

I must not conclude without noticing a misconception in Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s last letter, in which these words occur:—*‘ The 
French have had to abandon, in a great measure at least, the idea 
of a natural standard, and to fall back on the bar of platinum 
deposited by the French Government in their archives of June 
22, 1799.” 

The fact is that no purely natural standard has ever been 
adopted in any civilized country as far as our knowledge goes, if 
we except, perhaps, such standards, for instance, as the length of 
the arm of Henry I. which was the standard yard of his time. 
All other standards have been deduced from scientific observation 
of natural facts, but are themselves more or less artificial, though 
not arbitrary, since nature affords a constant though approximate 
means of verifying or restoring them. Such is our standard yard 
at Greenwich and elsewhere, and such is the bar of platinum 
referred to, which is the true base of the metric system all over 
the world, and the prototype of the metre everywhere. On that 
bar of platinum as the standard was built up the whole system, 
and no change has been made since it was adopted by law (1795) 
in these words:—‘‘ Il n’y aura qu’un seul étalon des poids et 
mésures pour toute la France; ce sera un rigle de platine, sur 
laquelle sera tracé le métre qui a été adopté pour l'unite fonda- 
mentale de tout le syst2me des mésures.” ‘This r2yle de platine is 
still preserved where it was originally deposited, and may be seen 
by any one on making proper application to the Conservator of 
the Archives, 

Hasty and imperfect as this sketch has been, I trust I have said 
sufficient to show that the rapid advances of the metric system are 
due to its intrinsic excellence, and that the probability of its 

adoption should be welcomed by all classes. If I have not entered 
more fully into details, it is because abler pens have dealt with them 


ould lead, we cannot avoid the conclusion that whatever | in works accessible to all, and because I desire to avoid taking 
e make this should be one of our first considerations. | undue advantage of the kindness which has granted so much space 
| to, yours obediently, 


Cuartes G. K. GIt_espie. 


BOOKS. 


MR. BAKER’S TRAVELS.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 

Tne second volume of this delightful book will interest the geo- 
grapher even more than the first, for it contains the discovery 
which Mr. Baker and his wife risked so much to make. After 
months of toil and humiliation, of desertion and opposition, of 
plunder and sickness, the latter borne by both with a calm forti- 
tude which contrasts oddly with Mr. Baker's sacred wrath at oppo- 
sition from human folly and greediness, our travellers reached the 
hills which fringe the Albert Nyanza, and looked down into the 
great reservoir of the Nile. Mr. Baker rises out of his usual clear 
colloquialism to describe at once the scene and his sensations, one 
of which at least was, we fancy, a little factitious :— 

“The sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox after the guide, 
who, having been promised a double handful of beads on arrival at the 
lake, had caught the enthusiasm of the moment. The day broke beau- 
tifully clear, and having crossed a deep valley between the hills, we 
toiled up the opposite slope. I hurried to the summit. The glory of 
our prize burst suddenly upon me! There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay 
far beneath the grand expanse of water,—a boundless sea horizon on the 
south and south-west, glittering in the noon-day sun; and on the west, 
at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue mountains rose from the bosom of 
the lake to a height of about 7,000 feet above its level. It is impossible 
to describe the triumph of that moment ;—here was the reward for all 
our labour—for the years of tenacity with which we had toiled through 
Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile! Long before I 
reached this spot, I had arranged to give three cheers with all our mon 
in English style in honour of the discovery, but now that I looked down 
upon the great inland sea lying nestled in the very heart of Africa, and 
thought how vainly mankind had sought these sources throughout so 
many ages, and reflected that I had been the humble instrument per- 
mitted to unravel this portion of the great mystery when so many 
greater than I had failed, I felt too serious to vent my feelings in vain 
cheers for victory, and I sincerely thanked God for having guided and 
supported us through all dangers to the good end. I was about 1,500 
feet above the lake, and I looked down from the steep granite cliff upon 
those welcome waters—upon that vast reservoir which nourished Egypt 
and brought fertility where all was wilderness—upon that great source 
so long hidden from mankind; that source of bounty and of blessings 
to millions of human beings; and as one of the greatest objects in 
nature, I determined to honour it with a great name. As an imperish- 
able memorial of one loved and mourned by our gracious Queen and 
deplored by every Englishman, I called this great lake ‘the Albert 
N’yanza.’ The Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two sources of the 
Nile.” . ° ° ° ° . ° ° . , . ° 
“The beach was perfectly clean sand, upon which the waves rolled 
like those of the sea, throwing up weeds precisely as seaweed may bo 
seen upon the English shore. It was a grand sight to look upon this 
vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, and to watch the heavy swell tumbling 
upon the beach, while far to the south-west the eye searched as vainly 
for a bound as though upon the Atlantic. It was with extreme emotion 
that I enjoyed this glorious scene.” 

The lake is full of crocodiles and hippopotami, and liable to sudden 
and furious squalls, but Mr. Baker, with ready faculty, built a 
canoe, invented a rudder, taught his followers to row, and set out 
on a tour along the coast, now passing great herds of elephants, and 
then a strange natural curiosity—a floating shore. ‘‘ Continuing 
our voyage north, the western shore projected suddenly, and 
diminished the width of the lake to about twenty miles. It was 
no longer the great inland sea that at Vacovia had so impressed 
me, with the clean pebbly beach that had hitherto formed the 
shore, but vast banks of reeds growing upon floating vegetation 
prevented the canoes from landing. ‘These banks were most 
peculiar, as they appeared to have been formed of decayed vegeta- 
tion, from which the papyrus rushes took root ;—the thickness of 
the floating mass was about three feet, and so tough and firm that 
aman could walk upon it, merely sinking above his ankles in the 
soft ooze. Beneath this raft of vegetation was extremely deep 
water, and the shore for a width of about half a mile was entirely 
protected by this extraordinary formation. One day a tremendous 
gale of wind and heavy sea broke off large portions, and the wind 
acting upon the rushes like sails, carried floating islands of some 
acres about the lake, to be deposited wherever they might chance 
to hitch.” From the northern side Mr. Baker resolved to 
ascend the river to the west, to the great falls of Karuma, 
and thence march overland to Gondokoro, and his wife, ill as 
she was with African fever, wished to accomplish even more 
than this, namely, to march with the men from Karuma to 
Gondokoro, and thus put the course of the stream beyond all 
question or cavil. It was decided, however, that this was unneces- 
sary, and ascending the river through shores of papyrus they reached 

















* Albert Nyanza. By 8. W. Baker, M.A. Loudon; Muc:nilluu. 
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the falls named by Mr. Baker the Murchison Falls, where the river 
falls through a gorge of rock fifty feet wide in a leap of 120 feet 
clear, the water turning snow-white with the vehemence of its 
descent. The shore is covered with huge crocodiles, and the 
travellers had a narrow escape from a great bull hippopotamus, 
which charged the boat and nearly overset it. The attack failed, 
however, and Mr. Baker and his wife commenced the land journey 
back, the most toilsome portion of their travels. Their oxen died 
of the fly-bite, while they were too weak to walk; the natives, 
tempted by King Kamrasi, deserted, and they were compelled to 
remain at Patooan, feeding upon black flour found in a deserted 
village, which reduced them to skeletons, though it fattened their 
men. So intense was the depression produced by hunger and sickness, 
that they agreed, if Mr. Baker died, his wife should follow him, to 
escape falling into native hands; and he records in grim earnest that 
his great regret in dying was that he should miss “‘ that one meal of 
English beefsteak and pale ale.” At last, after two months spent in 
this horrible condition, King Kamrasi, as treacherous and selfish a 
savage as Captain Speke described him, sent men to carry them 
to his capital, where once more they feasted upon milk. Kamrasi 
wanted their aid against an enemy, and had left them to starve 
till they came in to his terms—a proposal which Mr. Baker steadily 
refused. He had, however, an opportunity of befriending the 
King in a most striking manner. <A great force, aided by a 
‘Turkish trader, having threatened his capital, Mr. Baker, with the 
sovereign audacity of a true Englishman, hoisted the British flag, 
declared the country annexed, and dared the Turk to attack a 
territory which belonged to Great Britain. The Turk retreated 
panic struck, without malice against the Englishman, and Kamrasi, 
at once delighted and stupefied, first begged the flag, which he re- 
garded as atalisman, and then Mr. Baker’s favourite rifle. Mr. 
Baker remained with him some months, assisting in defending 
him and manufacturing potato toddy, a beverage which extir- 
pated the fever in his own constitution. We recommend the 
following paragraph to total abstainers :— 

‘*T found an extraordinary change in my health from the time that I 

commenced drinking the potato-whisky. Every day I drank hot toddy. 
I became strong, and from that time to the present day my fever left 
me, occurring only once or twice during the first six months, and then 
quitting me entirely. Not having tasted either wine or spirits for nearly 
two years, the sudden change from total abstinence to a moderate allow- 
ance of stimulant produced a marvellous effect. Ibrahim and some of 
his men established stills, several became intoxicated, which so delighted 
M’Gambi, who happened to be present, that he begged a bottle of spirit 
from Ibrahim as a sample for Kamrasi. It appears that the King got 
drunk so quickly upon the potent spirit that he had an especial desire to 
repeat the dose—he called it the maroua (cider) of our country, and pro- 
nounced it so far superior to his own that he determined to establish a 
factory. When I explained to him that it was the produce of sweet 
potatoes he expressed his great regret that he had never sufficiently ap- 
preciated their value, and he expressed a determination to cultivate 
whole districts. Ibrahim was requested to leave one of his men who 
understood the management of a still, to establish and undertake the 
direction of ‘King Kamrasi’s Central African Unyoro Potato-Whisky 
Company, unlimited.’” 
At last, after six months’ residence at Shooa, the main incident of 
which was the training of a little slave lad, charmingly described, 
the time arrived for the final march to Gondokoro, where they 
arrived under the escort of Ibrahim, the Turkish trader, whom Mr. 
Baker had before conciliated, with the English flag flying, mus- 
ketry firing, and every demonstration of joy, only to find their 
friends had given them up as dead, andsent no boats. A steamer, 
however, shortly after was heard of in the neighbourhood, and in 
the midst of a strangely characteristic scene Mr. Baker com- 
menced the descent of the Nile. 

“JT had gained an extraordinary influence over all these ruffianly 
people. Everything that I had promised them had been more than 
performed; all that I had foretold had been curiously realized. They 
now acknowledged how often I had assured them that the slave trade 
would be suppressed by the interference of European powers, and the 
present ruin of their trade was the result ; they all believed that I was 
the cause, by having written from Gondokoro to the Consul-General of 
Egypt in 1863, when the traders had threatened to drive me back, Far 
from retaliating upon me, they were completely cowed. The report had 
been spread throughout Gondokoro by Ibrahim and his people that their 
wonderful success in ivory hunting was chiefly due to me; that their 
sick had been cured; that good luck had attended their party; that 
disaster had befallen all who had been against me; and that no one had 
suffered wrong at our hands. With the resignation of Mohammedans 
they yielded to their destiny, apparently without any ill feeling against us. 
Crowds lined the cliff and the high ground by the old ruins of the 
mission station to see us depart. We pushed off from shore into the 
powerful current; the English flag that had accompanied us through all 
our wanderings now fluttered proudly from the mast head unsullied by 
defeat, and amidst the rattle of musketry we glided rapidly down the 
river, and soon lost sight of Gondokoro.” 

We are bound to say that this influence was well deserved. 
Despite his disbelief in negroes, Mr. Baker was always severely just 


. . . . <a 
to keep his word inviolate even to his own hurt. If he killed as 
he did occasionally, it was in fair fight against those who would 
have killed him, and if he struck, it was to maintain an absolutely 
essential discipline. A braver man never lived, or a more perse. 
vering, unless—to perpetrate a bull —we except his wife, who had 
less strength, and far more to fear from capture. Both fought up 
against the difficulties of the country, savage enemies, treacherous 
friends, and terrible sickness, with a quiet, though in the case of 
Mr. Baker, somewhat fiery constancy which reflects credit upon 
Englishmen. _ Few travellers in Africa have shown more nerve, 
and few also have been so completely successful. 

It is impossible in reading these volumes not to speculate on 
the chances which exist of utilizing the glorious regions, rich with 
all tropical fertility, through which Mr. Baker passed. We can 
perceive but one, and that is conquest. If ever the British or any 
other European power takes possession of Egypt and disciplines 
the Arabs they may advance southwards step by step at least to 
the great lake, reducing the tribes to order, making life and pro. 
perty secure, and using the great river as a highway for steam, 
The Arabs can bear the climate, make good colonists, submit 
readily enough to any strong but just rule, and would in a degree 
civilize a people who are accustomed to obey, and who are, as we 
suspect, lazy only because they so seldom reap the fruit of their 
industry. Once organized, the country would speedily yield a 
revenue, and in Arabia a European Government would have close 
by its side an endless reservoir of force. For missionary enter. 
prise the time has not yet come, and we despair of civilization by 
trade so long as the profits of trade fall so exclusively into the 
hands of chiefs who, like Kamrasi, see no end in conquest except 
plunder, or in organization except the security of themselves and 
their despotism. With five thousand Arabs thoroughly disci- 
plined and commanded by Europeans, a man like Mr. Baker 
would ensure order from Khartoum to the lake, and that must one 
day be the first step towards the utilization of these vast regions, 
which now yield only elephant tusks to Europe and female slaves 
to the harems of Egypt, Turkey, and Africa. 





ARMADALE.* 
Ir Mr. Wilkie Collins is contented with the praise of not having 
hastily meditated or idly wrought out his new story, he may be 
sure that his claims to such praise will not be disputed. But the 
concluding sentences of his preface do away with the modest effect 
of the opening sentence, and plead for a less qualified verdict. 
‘¢ Estimated by the Clap-trap morality of the present day, this 
may be a very daring book. Judged by the Christian morality 
which is of all time, it is only a book that is daring enough to 
speak the truth.” Mr. Wilkie Collins is fond of challenging 
his critics, and we see no cause to shrink from accepting his chal- 
lenge. We have no love for Clap-trap morality, even when it is 
dignified with a large C, and we have never shown any wish to 
restrict the development of modern fiction within such narrow 
limits as exclude Crime, Fraud, and those kindred elements 
which Mr. Wilkie Collins honours with the same emphasis. But 
when we find a book daring enough to speak the truth, and 
appealing to Christian morality, we have a right to demand the 
whole truth, and some more reference to that morality than is 
contained in the modern tag which is called a preface. Is it, then, 
the whole truth about the world in which we live that it is peopled 
by a set of scoundrels qualified by a set of fools, and watched 
by retributive providence in the shape of attornies and spies? 
Is it the object of half the world to cheat the other half, 
and the object of the other half to put itself in the way 
of being cheated? Is it true that all women are idiots till 
they are twenty, intriguers and murderesses till they are 
forty, and customers of hags who restore decayed beauty till 
they are eighty? Do the hags and intriguers exchange 
cynical letters sparkling with the epigram of a practised writer, 
and do the murderesses keep journals of equal literary merit 
and equal power of mental anatomy? If the world is such 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is certainly daring and Christian. But if he 
has only taken disjointed facts, which at best are fragments of 
truth, and patched them together,—if he has expended his wonder- 
ful ingenuity in producing a discordant mosaic instead of a har- 
monious picture, his plea falls to the ground, and the fact that 
there are characters such as he has drawn, and actions such as he 
has described, does not warrant his overstepping the limits of 
decency, and revolting every human sentiment. This is what 
Armadale does. It gives us for its heroine a woman fouler than 
the refuse of the strects, who has lived to the ripe age of thirty- 
five, and through the horrors of forgery, murder, theft, bigamy, 








both to them and his own men, careful to prevent oppression, and 


* Armadale. By Wilkie Collivs. 2 vols. London: Smith and Elder. 1366. 
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gaol, and attempted suicide, without any trace being left on her 
beauty. The plot turns on this woman’s attempt to murder a boy 
whom she had first attempted tamarry, and to pass herself off as 
his widow by means of her marriage to another boy who is secretly 
his namesake. And these attempts are told frankly in a diary, 
which, but for its unreality, would be simply loathsome, and which 
needs all the veneer of Mr. Wilkie Collins's easy style and allusive 
sparkle to disguise its actual meaning. If we needed any proof of 
our assertion we should point to Mr. Thomas's pictures. It is 
well that a novelist should see the effect produced by the images 
of his fancy on the man who has to give them form and shape. 
So long as Miss Gwilt is talking about Beethoven’s sonatas, eclips- 
ing Byron’s sarcasm about girls in their toens, and Dickens's joke 
about church bells, we are tempted to forget the character of the 
speaker. But if we turn to the illustration no doubt is left in our 
— “Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


The other characters are so mild compared to the heroine that 
it is hardly worth while dwelling upon them. But the same test 
answers for them all. They are not characters, they are shadowy 
beings put in to answer the requirements of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
plot. They do just as he tells them, and are led by the nose 
as he wants them. That he places them well and leads them 
cleverly is only to be expected of a writer who has raised 
‘‘plot interest ”to the rank of a science. But he can do no 
more than this, he cannot leave them to act without him, he cannot 
even leave them free to follow the bent of those peculiarities he 
thas imposed upon them. The most striking instance of this is old 
Bashwood’s fraud upon Miss Gwilt when she sets him to watch 
Armadale’s room, and when Midwinter stuffs his handkerchief into 
the grating which commands the corridor. What would have 
been simpler than for Bashwood to tell Miss Gwilt why he had 
lost sight of the room? He ran no risk by telling her, he ran a 
great risk by not telling her. Yet because it suits the plot that 
Miss Gwilt should be deceived, Mr. Wilkie Collins makes the 
man whose interest it was to tell her what had happened hide 
from her what had happened. The only excuse is that Miss 
4Gwilt had told him, “ If you lose sight of the room for a single 
moment before I come back you will repent it till the end of your 
life ;” and Mr. Wilkie Collins says, ‘‘If she had threatened him 
less openly when she placed him on the watch, he might have 
owned the truth.” But then when Midwinter was on the point of 
entering the room he checked himself and stuffed up the grating, 
saying aloud, ‘If there is anybody watching us in there, let him 
watch us through this.” Bashwood could not suppose Miss Gwilt 
wanted him to proclaim his presence by removing the handkerchief. 
He could not fail to infer that Midwinter had gone into Allan’s 
room. And if he attached such immense value to the reward 
promised him, he would scarcely have forfeited all chance of it 
when it was almost within his grasp. But this is just Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's treatment of his puppets. He makes them utterly repul- 
sive to begin with, they drag on throughout the story, making 
themselves alternately ludicrous and disgusting, for the sake of a 
reward, and they are deprived of it at the end. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has himself acknowledged that it is not 
possible to tell a story successfully without presenting characters, 
and one reason why his novels never excite a higher feeling than 
curiosity is because the characters are sacrificed to the story. We 
do not allude to old Bashwood, who is merely the nervous lay figure 
occurring in all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s books, the male form of the 
mother in the Dead Secret. But observe how completely young 
Armadale drops his personality when his personality would be 
rather in the way. Compare his simple straightforward letter which 
gives an account of the wreck of his yacht, with all his former 
attempts at telling the plainest story, and failing to keep his 
attention fixed for more than two minutes. He may well say, “I 
fancy my head is still muddled by my illness,” though it is the 
first time we ever heard of a head being muddled into clearness ; 
™ I seem to have lost my old knack at putting things short, and 
finishing on the first page.” But even an attempt on a man’s life 
does not make him lose a knack which is his whole character, or 
teach him in one lesson that clearness of narrative of which Mr. 
Wilkie Collins and his cleverest scoundrels are justly proud. To 
take & more remarkable case, that of Midwinter. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins tries to show that Midwinter is alternately under 
the influence of Allan's dream, and struggling against it. He 
has made up his mind at first thatthe dream means something , 
and he is always wanting to prove himself mistaken. But for the 
Purposes of the story he is a believer in fatalism at odd moments, 
and only resists it when he has sufficient grounds for yielding. 





As Allan’s dream is the actual inspiration of the plot, and as Mid- 
winter is thus worked upon to enable the dream to come true, it 
is somewhat daring of Mr. Wilkie Collins to tell us that we are 
free to interpret the dream by the natural or the supernatural 
theory as the bent of our own minds may incline us. We see no 
natural theory, but entire disbelief of the story ; no supernatural 
theory, but unmitigated fatalism. We can hardly suppose this to 
be Christian morality, except that the young men of the book 
dream dreams, and the old men (such as Bashwood) see visions. 
But tracing the various links of the plot, we must accept the super- 
natural theory. Midwinter asks if there is such a thing as chance 
in the world when Allan tosses up for a tenant of his cottage, and 
there is certainly no such thing in the world of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. Look at the way in which Miss Gwilt comes to be 
governess. Look at the way in which Midwinter, who is convinced 
that Allan is threatened by a man-shadow and a woman-shadow, 
that he is the man-shadow and Miss Gwilt the woman-shadow, 
and that the statuette by the long French window is destined to 
be broken by Allan and the man-shadow; who knows that a 
woman has designs on Allan, and that this woman’s name is Miss 
Gwilt ; and who hears that Allan has learnt certain particulars 
about Miss Gwilt; refuses to put these things together at the 
right moment because he is trying to believe that the dréam is not 
true. All the ingenuity in the world is wasted on such contradic- 
tions. 

There are other places in which Mr. Wilkie Collins has over- 
reached himself by this same ingenuity. It seems a startling 
incident to bring the two Armadales on board thé very timber 
ship in which the father of the one drowned the father of the 
other. And as Mr. Wilkie Collins has spared no pains to in- 
struct himself on matters of fact, we may take it for granted that a 
waterlogged ship may drift for twenty years without being broken 
up by winds and waves, from within a day’s sail of Madeira to the 
Isle of Man. But we own it seems improbable to us that she 
should grow new masts during that time, and instead of sinking 
lower in the water should rise higher. In the second wreck, the 
second time that an Armadale is fastened into his cabin, how 
comes it that the cabin furniture is wrenched out and left to float 
when the cabin hatch was nailed down? In the trial of Miss 
Gwilt for murdering her first husband, how comes it that the 
lawyers for the prosecution knew what had been confided to the 
attorney for the defence? Did this never strike Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s legal referee? We should also be glad to know how 
Dr. Downward was encouraged in his blindness to the law 
about proofs of marriage. He consoles Miss Gwilt by telling her 
that the lawyers will not go to the parish register for proof of a 
marriage, as the proof afforded by it is insufficient. Very true; 
proof of identity is required as well. But though the register is 
not proof of identity, it is proof of marriage, and the handwriting 
in the register is sometimes held evidence of identity. Moreover, 
evidence which is not conclusive in favour of anything is very 
often thoroughly conclusive against it ; and though the presence 
of a signature in the register would not prove identity without 
evidence to its genuineness, evidence that the signature was not 
genuine would disprove identity. And what becomes of Dr. 
Downward’s “false declaration before a magistrate, which is 
punishable as perjury by law,” after the falsity of it is fully 
established by the return of Allan? What is the good of the 
doctor's ** carrying things with a high hand,” and how can so good 
a lawyer as Mr. Pedgift say there is not a jot of evidence against 
him? We can only say it is very lucky for Dr. Downward that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins made up his mind to spare him, and to make 
all his other characters spare him. ‘The one fact of the doctor's 
having connived at a false statement so as to entrap Allan into 
his house was quite enough for Mr. Pedgift, and it would have 
been enough for any other Old Bailey lawyer. 

This tenderness to Dr. Downward is no doubt explained by the 
fact that he reminds Mr. Wilkie Collins of Count Fosco. But 
though Dr. Downward is a very fair copy of Fosco, he is not the 
only copy in Armadale, and when young Bashwood tells his father, 
“Thank your stars that you have got a sharp son who can take 
the pith out of these papers, and give it a smack of the right flavour 
in serving it up. ‘There are not ten men in England who could 
tell you this woman’s story as I can tellit. It’s a gift, old gentle- 
man, of the sort that is given to very few people, and it lodges 
here,”—we are at once brought back to Fosco’s, ‘‘I shall make 
this a remarkable document. Habits of literary composition are 
perfectly familiar to me. One of the rarest of all the intellectual 
accomplishments that a man can possess is the grand faculty of 
arranging his ideas. Immense privilege. I possess it. Do you?” 
It is because Mr. Wilkie Collins possesses ‘his immense privilege 
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that he is always imparting it to the characters of whom he is 
most proud. But it leads him into an absolute identification of 
himself with his characters which is the reversal of that rule for 
dramatic writing laid down by Southey. Instead of putting 
himself in the place of his characters, and thinking what 
they would do under such circumstances, he puts himself in 
the place that should be occupied by his characters, and thinks 
what he would do. Thus when young Bashwood tells that story, 
he is not a genuine employé of a Private Inquiry office, but Mr. 
Wilkie Collins acting in that capacity. Mother Oldershaw is not 
a genuine restorer of damaged faces and guardian of damaged 
characters, but she is what Mr. Wilkie Collins imagines he would 
be if he could embark in that line of business. It is hard for Mr. 
Wilkie Collins to imagine himself a silly girl, but when he does so 
he must play out the play ; and therefore Neelie Milroy is a young 
Mrs. Nickleby, telling Allan they may meet when he is a widower 
and she is a widow. One result of this is that whenever Mr. 
Wilkie Collins differs from his characters there is sure to be a mud- 
dle. Any one with half the cleverness of Miss Wilkie Collins Gwilt 
would have known that she must have been proved guilty of the 
murder of Armadale if she had succeeded in it; if only that 
Midwinter loved his friend more than he loved her, and would not 
have been silent when he knew her history. And any one with half 
the cleverness of Mr. Wilkie Collins himself must see that the 
story of the two Armadales has no effect on the conduct of the 
novel, that another man would have done ‘far better than Mid- 
winter to marry Miss Gwilt under the name of Allan Armadale, 
and that the only proof of ingenuity in the book is the maintenance 
of a complication which of itself was improbable, and which would 
have broken down in real life with the first stress that was laid 
upon it. 





LORD DUFFERIN ON IRISH LAND TENURE.* 
ALTHOUGH, since the disastrous agony of 1846, Ireland and Irish 
prospects have been periodically the subject of discussion in Par- 
liament, it would be difficult to point to any single session in 
which more serious and prolonged attention has been given to the 
condition of that unhappy country than the present. ‘The debate 
on the O’Donoghue’s amendment to the Address, the speeches of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
Sir John Gray’s motion in the Commons, Earl Grey’s motion in 
the Lords, and the Land Bills of Lord Clanricarde and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, originated much able criticism both in and 
out of Parliament. Inopportune as the time appears to be, dis- 
tracted, as we well may be, by the presence of a great agitation for 
constitutional changes at home and by the imminence of a gigantic 
European war, hardly freed from the ravages of the cattle plague 
and menaced by an inroad of the cholera, there still is a better 
chance at present than ever previously of arriving at some per- 
manent adjustment of the social relations of Ireland. It is 
most important therefore that we should have before us, in a 
compact form, a body of evidence bearing upon the various ques- 
tions at issue, and few late publications have exhibited in a more 
readable shape one view at least of the struggle between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland than Lord Dufferin’s recently published 
Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland. 

Lord Dufferin is a very large proprietor in Ulster, and his cha- 
racter as a landlord is deservedly high in that province. As a 
writer, speaker, and thinker, he is a moderate, liberal, painstaking 
worker, untainted to any considerable extent with the obstinacy 
or the prejudices of the squirearchy. Weregard therefore his witness 
as in a peculiar degree valuable, and if we must receive it with cau- 
tion in some respects, it is only because we cannot hope that a 
member of one class can under any circumstances ever be in com- 
plete sympathy with a member of another class, with different or 
indeed conflicting interests. The book is not original. All the argu- 
ments and nearly all the facts have already been before the public, 
but they are carefully selected and arranged. The practical 
conclusions, however, which Lord Dufferin comes to are not at all 
those which we should be disposed to adopt, and in truth were his 
view correct, the case of Ireland would be the most disgraceful 
and disheartening that history records. An irresistible current 
of emigration, an unquenchable spirit of disaffection, trade 
paralyzed by the ever growing danger beyond the Atlantic, oue of 
the richest soils in Europe parcelled out into grazing farms, and 
maintaining about a fifth of its present population, a prosperous 
proprietary, a prosperous class of large farmers and xo people save 
the exiles,—this fatal fruit of our forefathers’ wickedness and 
blindness is, if we legitimately reason out Lord Dufferin’s pro- 








* Corti ibutions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland. By the Right Hon. Loid 
Dufferin, M P. Loudon: Murray, 


positions, the sole prospect before us. We could but gaze idly on, 
powerful ouly to coerce, impotent to cure. Such a condition of 
things would indeed be melanchgly, but we have too much faith 
in the regenerating power of justice and kindness to believe jn 
this gloomy future. Unjust and cruel legislation long crushed 
Treland; let just and kindly legislation restore her. 

The first part of Lord Dufferin’s book consists of two speeches 
on Irish land tenure, the one delivered in the debate on Lord 
Grey’s motion about two months ago, and the other at a tenants’ 
dinner in Belfast. The first assumes to treat of the land question 
as a whole, the second only treats of the Ulster tenant right, 
Of the two, the latter, though the least elaborate, is perhaps the 
most instructive. The first, copious in detail and of high literary 
merit, is on the whole unsatisfactory. Setting out with the pro- 
| Position that Ireland has three subjects of complaint, “ one, an 
alleged wrong to be abolished, namely, the Episcopal Church in 
Ireland ; another, a right to be established, namely, the right of a 
tenant to compensation for his improvements ; and the third, an eyil 
to be remedied, namely, an inordinate emigration.” Lord Dufferin 
proceeds to show that neither the Church question, nor the land 
question, nor the emigration question are causes of the discontent 
and disaffection which seem so deeply rooted in Ireland. His argu- 
ment, like most of the arguments of contemporary writers and 
speakers upon this subject, is pervaded by one fundamental 
fallacy. It is assumed that because the Fenian organs have 
always repudiated any meddling with such questions as Church 
and land, and have advocated only national independence and the 
last appeal to the sword, the hopes of their party are not there- 
fore strengthened by the universal discontent which those 
wrongs perpetrate. ‘This, however, is mere surface criticism, If 
Fenianism were only strong as an active power, if it were con- 
fined to those misguided men whose imaginations are disordered 
by the dreams of a spurious nationality, we could afford not 
only to despise it, but to ignore its existence. Unhappily the area 
of disaffection is not so limited. The peasantry of Ireland, and 
the classes immediately above them, when not directly entangled 
in the conspiracy, lend it at all events a passive support. Actively 
rebellious tendencies are comparatively rare, but then there is no 
counteracting influence, and the reason that there is not, is the 
existence of those very grievances in relation to the Church and 
and the land which Lord Dufferin would extenuate and excuse. 
It may be that the removal of these grievances would not operate 
instantly or effectually to create a feeling of active loyalty in 
Ireland, but this surely is not a point upon which we can & priori 
decide in the negative. ‘The experiment cannot be dangerous, and 
it may be the salvation of the country. 

The account which Lord Dufferin gives of the system of tenure 
in Ireland, though very interesting, is, as he himself reminds us, to 
be accepted as applicable to Ulster only. ‘The system of very suall 
holdings and the system of tenant right are equally uncommon at 
present in the south and west. Ilence both the evils which he holds 
to exist and the remedies by which he hopes to cure them, have no 
bearing whatever upon the spread of Fenianism, which is essentially 
a Celtic organization, and has never seriously affected the Scotch 
and Presbyterian element in the north. As to Lord Dufferin’s 
diatribe against small farming, we do not intend to enter upon 80 
extensive a collateral question. We would merely observe that 
his quotations from M. About and M. Thiers do not by any means 
prove the failure of the petite culture in France. The arguments of 
its opponents have been so fully demolished by Mr. Mill in his 
answers to MM. Mounier and Rubichon and to the Quarterly Review, 
printed as an appendix to the first volume of his Political Economy, 
that we are somewhat surprised to find them resuscitated in a work 
of authority. Nor, highly as we think of Lord Dufferin’s general 
ability,can we praise his capacity as an economist, when we find him 
speaking of the checks which a system of peasant proprietors imposes 
on the increase of population as a “tampering with the laws of 
nature.” With regard to Ireland, or rather Ulster, Lord Dufferiu 
decides that the consolidation of small farms into large ones must go 
on, and that it would be prejudicial to the farming class were a legal 
Compensation Bill such as Mr. Fortescue’s conceded, because in all 
probability the customary tenant right would then be sunk in the 
less effective legal claim. He does not appear to think that 
the consequence of the first of these conclusions, namely, the 
increase of emigration, would be an evil, though it would unques- 
tionably keep alive for an indefinite period the menace of Trans- 
atlantic Fenianism. Nor does he consider that his second position, 
while it may or may not be made in the interest of the tenants of 
Ulster, has an indubitable tendency to keep up the heretofore in- 
secure relations between landlord and tenant in the remainder 
,of Ireland. It will be seen from Lord Dufferin’s speech to his 
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tenants that he acts towards them in a uniformly liberal 


manner, i . . 
right which weights the incoming tenant with an oppres- | 
“ d drains him of all his little capital, yet on the 


sive debt an $ 
subject of compensation he goes of his own accord even further 


than Mr. Fortescue’s Bill would compel a proprietor to go. We 
find it therefore very difficult to understand why he appears to 
dissent from the principle legally affirmed in that Bill. He is 
misled, we imagine, by an error, which in addition to the instinct of 
property has also misled such an excellent landlord as Lord Derby. 
‘These men are induced to think that all landlords are like them- 
selves, and act upon the same principles towards their tenants. But 
against whom a legal remedy is sought are not these 
etors, but the owners of small estates, the ‘sharp 
practitioners ” whom the Encumbered Estates Court has created. 
Against these the law must protect the helpless tenant, for it is 
yain to rely on their justice or mercy. 

The latter part of Lord Dufferin’s book consists of selections 
from his evidence before Mr. Maguire’s committee (1865), and of 
statistical tables containing much valuable information in a neat 
and concise shape. ‘There is also a correspondence between Lord 
Dufferin and some tenants of his, upon the subject of a claim for 
compensation, which illustrates the intricate state of the tenure in 
Ulster more clearly than anything we have seen elsewhere. It is 
not easy, however, to extract the useful part from these last, but 
we may refer to them any one who is anxious to become acquainted 
with the ** condition-of-Ireland ” question in its various aspects. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT.* 

ScuvBeERT's life is not one which possesses a deep interest for 
readers who know little of music or its history. He was no 
Mendelssohn, with a genius which gave brightness to the most 
casual remark in the most familiar letter, no Weber, with a mental 
history which can never be read without profit by the student of 
human nature. Apart from his music, he was an ugly little man, 
with ‘a round, fat, puffy face, low forehead, projecting lips, bushy 
eyebrows, stumpy nose, frizzly hair,” and “ short fingers,” a white 
negro, in short ; obstinate, vulgar, and ignorant, who, though he 
did not often get visibly drunk, because he could not afford it, yet 
drank so hard that his friends used to watch him, that he estab- 
lished private signals with waiters to evade remonstrance, and that 
he often would retire to a corner, and “ give himself up in comfort 
tosilent fury, a laughing tyrant, who, when the humour took him, 
destroyed, without the slightest noise, glasses, plates, or cups, 
smiling all the while, and squeezing his eyelids together, till his 
eyes were almost shut.” Born poor, he lived by teaching and sell- 
ing songs to hard-hearted publishers all his life, and when he died 
his whole property sold for six florins, though the Choral Society 
of Vienna placed a marble tablet over the door which he had 
honoured by his birth. The few reflections recorded of him in 
this volume strike us as trite, though they are pervaded by 
peculiar touches of melancholy and revolt, but his inner nature 
was believed by his friends to be as sound as his musical 
genius, so thoroughly appreciated in Germany, and of late 
years appreciated here. The little “negro,” who at ten 
told his master in music that he had nothing more to learn of 
him, could pour out without apparent effort—his pen at full 
speed, and himself apparently indifferent—marvellous melodies, 
dreamy, or gay, or solemn, some of which have passed into that 
permanent repertoire, the national music of Germany, the music 
which, centuries hence, will be as familiar to a music-loving 
people as it is to-day. He composed many operas, but it is as 
the national ‘ song-setter”—if we may coin a word terribly wanted 

—that his name will live :— 
“When we name the name of Schubert, we have before us the true 
creator of the German song, a master without a rival in that branch, 
and without a pattern, a musician who brought within those narrow 
limits a world of the tenderest and most passionate emotions. Unlike 
the isolated, fugitive, occasional songs of other masters, Schubert’s songs 
form a continuous chain, partly from their extraordinary number, partly 
from their close mutual connection. The number of Schubert's known 
Songs is about 600. The words of them are taken from poets of many 
nations, but the poet of all others to whom Schubert's muse did most 
honour, was Schubert's great fellow-countryman, Goethe. He set no 
less than sixty of Goethe’s songs, as has already been stated, and about 
twenty of Schiller’s. The poems of his friends Mayrhofer and Schober 
figure largely in his list. Heine’s appearance as a poet dates from the 
last years of Schubert's life, which accounts for the fact that only six of 
Heine's songs have been set to Schubert’s music. But, of all these 600 
hoe including those of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, the cycles of songs 
tom Ossian, from Walter Scott, and less famous poets, not more than 
360 have been published. And, while some of the published songs 
might easily be spared without much loss to the composer’s fame, some 
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By E. Wilberforce. 


and though he is opposed to that form of tenant 


of the unpublished ones would advance it signally, and are too precious 
to be withheld from the public.” 

The defect of his longer pieces, say the critics, is the want of 
sustained intensity, a sort of inequality, as if the fire in him burnt 
in jets, and not in a steady flame. The extreme difficulty of his 
compositions, too, always irritated publishers and managers, and 
‘Schubert throughout his life was unlucky in his dealings with 
_ them, a fact perhaps due to his habit of making close friends in 

the general world, rather than seeking them among those who 
| recognized and admired his genius, and who complained sometimes 
| bitterly of his coldness to their worship. 
To those who wish to know more of the usher-composer Mr. 
Wilberforce’s clear and scholarly condensation of the life pub- 
| lished in 1865 by Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn will be most 
| acceptable. The condensation, we suspect—for we do not know 
the original—has been a little severe, but Mr. Wilberforce is 
never obscure, and his short narrative will be read, more especially 
| by Schubert's own admirers, with unflagging interest to the end. 


r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—>——_ 

The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. By the Author of the Heir of Redelyffe. 
(Macmillan. )}—A pretty story nicely told, with an interesting plot and a 
pleasant moral. We would give it higher praise if we justly could, for 
indeed it is a charming little tale, but every one of these epithets is 
honestly intended. Miss Yonge has no business in the Middle Ages, and 
particularly in the robber .cycle of Germany, which she either does not 
understand or does not choose to paint, but being there, she has described 
one of her own heroines with such grace and sweetness that we are 
reluctant to be compelled to disbelieve in her. The woman she has 
described would in that day either have surrendered herself so absolutely 
to her husband's guidance as to be weak eagle, not dove in the eagle's 
nest, or have been a married nun, with a priest for deity and a round 
of formulas for expression of faith. Christina, as painted, could not 
have been, least of all could she have dared the really splendid device 
by which she saves her husband's cousin from murder at the risk of her 
babies’ lives. He is to be dropped down the oubliette, when she places in 
his hands her own babies, lords of the house, and bids him carry them 
down and show them to his men. The same character would have been 
more natural to-day, amid home scenes and people of the nineteenth 
century, but still few except Miss Yonge could have told that story so. 

Journal of a London Playgoer. By H. Morley. (Routledge.)\—We 
cannot say we aro greatly interested in Mr. Morley’s reminiscences, 
which are not indeed reminiscences, but only a collection of criti- 
cisms written at the moment, sometimes good, once or twice cut- 
ting to the bone, but usually just as good and as bad as such 
criticisms are. Mr. Morley’s taste is evidently with the ideal 
school,—for example, he thinks Miss Helen Faucit the greatest living 
actress, which is true if Satan is a great poom—and from that point 
of view his judgment seems generally sound. Believing the point of 
view utterly false, that Lady Macbeth, for instance, was meant to be a 
queenly but ladylike woman, saying her sentences as ladies said them in 
early days, and not as Helen Macgregor would say them, we dissent 
from many of his verdicts; but that is a matter of opinion, and with his 
horror of modern burlesque we entirely coincide. It is merely, as at 
present managed, a description of poses plastiques, without even beauty 
of form to recommen¢ it, and in its dialogue of bad puns and fade artificial 
impudence insufferably wearisome. Mr. Morley is fairer to Mr. Phelps 
than many critics, who always forget to record in the midst of that actor's 
stilted rant flashes of genuine power. As Wolsey, for example, he does 
not say twenty lines endurably, but then he says nineteen as no actor 
living can say them. Mr. Morley will recall to many an elderly man 
scenes and incidents and actors which it will be pleasant to him to 
think over again. 

The True History of a Little Ragamuffin. By the Author of A Night 
in a Workhouse. (Beeton.)—Mr. Greenwood having succeeded once 
completely, his unnoticed works are gradually reappearing. We see 
in them only one power, that of describing external scenes as if the 
author saw them through a microscope. That process is not very 
interesting except when applied to realities, and one has to pick the real 
scenes out of a good deal of third-rate dialogue and not very probable 
incident. Once found, they are worth having, but there is too much 
oyster and too little pearl. 

Farnorth. By Theo. Kennedy. (Chapman and Hall.)—If Mrs. or 
Miss Kennedy could get rid of some affectations and the temptation to 
sensational incidents, e. g., a murder and a theft committed by a strong- 
minded young lady who had not the strength for eithor, and a possible 
but borrowed act of bigamy, she might write a good novel. She can 
conceive a good many characters, and delineate them so that they are 
not colourless, and invent possible yet interesting incidents, but Far- 
north is not beyond the ordinary level of circulating library novels, and 
in many points, as in the recurrence of certain tricks of expression, is 
below it. Mr. Harding is a good sketch, and his niece Clara something 
more, but the reader wearies of people who, like Alathea Snowe, Mrs. 
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Bland, and the Baronet, are mere caricatures, embodied qualities, ér 


peculiarities, or vices, and not human beings at all, who talk as no one 
ever talked, and act much as marionettes do when their strings are 
pulled, 

James Meetwell, Scottish Merchant. (Nimmo.)—If this book is a 
fiction, its author is a man of very remarkable, though in this instance 
misused, power. He has written an absolutely realistic biography of a 
very stupid, very vain, and intensely snobbish Scotch tradesman, with- 
out incident, or sentiment, or possibility of instructiveness. There are 
lives like that, and he has made his account as dull as the reality—an 
immense feat. But we fear that the realism is too perfect, and that 
some misguided man has been tempted to publish his own external 
autobiography, which has unfortunately no interest of any sort for man- 
kind. It is not a record of a man’s inner feelings, and Meetwell's 
external acts were not worth one, particularly one heavily weighted 
with self-evident “moralities” of this kind:—‘Oh, love of drink, 
devouring monster, causing ruin and wretchedness in a degree greater 
by tenfold than any other evil existing in our boasted country, thou art 
our most dangerous, deadly, and still prevailing enemy ; the destroyer 
of the bloom of youth; undermining and corrupting the vigour of man- 
hood ; rendering the wise, the shrewd, the discriminating, drivelling, 
stupid, and contemptible, if not vicious!” The writer has an idea, we 
imagine, that Galt’s mantle rests on his shoulders; and it might be a 
true idea, if he had Galt’s humour, or shrewdness, or insight into human 
nature, or command of one of the raciest of dialects. As it is, he 
has produced a literary curiosity, a book thoroughly realistic, and yet 


poor. 

Mattins and Muttons, By Cuthbert Bede. (Sampson Low. )—Cuth- 
bert Bede certainly had some sense of humour and some pathos once, 
but any vestige of capacity is wanting in this wretched puff of Brighton 
and Brighton shops. It is written in a colloquial but slangy style, the 
dialogue “ fast” as barmaids understand fastness, and the narrative very 
often indeed like this :—‘* Mrs. MacGorgon—of the Gorgons of that ilk, 
Stonieblinkie Castle, N.B.—looked even more mellowed and ripened 
than her sister, Miss Medusa, who sat near to her; which is saying not 
a little ; for although Miss Medusa had for a number of years past 
looked upon herself as a gushing young thing, yet, as Frederick Gallo- 
way would have said, she was by no means a chicken. He was not 
there, as a matter of course, although his sister had been asked to bring 
him with her; for Kitty was there, having come, as she wickedly pro- 
fessed, ‘for the fun of the thing ;’ and Miss Medusa had fastened her- 
self upon her, probably recognizing her to be a companion gusher.” 
The author of Verdant Green can surely do better than mix up with a 
very poor story and one or two ridiculous adventures an elaborate 
account of the best known town in England, and call the electuary so 
produced a novel. It is not a novel, but a very bad guide-book to 
Brighton, with the information put in the mouths of vulgar “cha- 
racters,” who do not even make it clear. 

Chandos. By Ouida. (Chapman and Hall.)—Guy Livingstone in 
spangles. Ouida has taken Guy Livingstone for his model, but he 
writes as the lad would who had just filled his mind with Adroy till he 
thought that conceivably acceptable style. Chandos, with his ancestry 
and his beauty, his chivalry and his lavishness, his harem of Circassian 
parlour-maids, his energy, and his sybaritism, is Alroy vulgarized by the 
exchange of his turban for a round hat, and absurdly impossible. The 
contemptuous loathing for women, as only fit for toys, and very worth- 
less then, upon which we once before remarked in Ouida’s writings, 
penetrates this story also, and suggests exactly what its writer would 
least like, inexperience nourished on French novels and memoirs of 
the eighteenth century. The plot, in details impossible—Chandos’s 
position, for example, not having been possible since the Stuarts fled— 
is in its essence less improbable than most of its kind, and the resem- 
blance between the legitimate and natural sons, each with the same 
qualities differently nurtured, is fairly worked out. As in all Ouida’s 
works, the writing is easy, and the dialogue so clever that he might, 
we believe, write a comedy which would be a great success. So may be 
his next novel, if he will only write according to his own bent, instead of 
imitating, and describe life, instead of imagining half sensuous, half gro- 
tesque scenes of a luxury which has long since become impossible, and 
which is not, as Ouida evidently thinks it is, refined. 

The Life of Father Ignatius. By the Rey. Father Pius, Passionist. 
(Duffy.)—A life of the Hon. G. Spencer, the well known convert to 
Rome, which will interest many who feel drawn towards the absolute 
dogmas and massive organization of the ancient cult. It is badly 
written, in a style of semi-fervid unction, which somehow does not suit 
English, but it is full of facts, and enables us to see clearly what manner 
of man Father Ignatius was—at Eton, what he calls himself, a “ sawney,” 
a weak lad, with no nerves and no objects ; as a young man, a nullity ; and 
in mature life, a man witha diseased conscience, and a very ordinary 
brain, but with a deep and noble pity for suffering which led him to his 
life of self-abnegation. It is easy to ridicule such a life, but how many 
of those who do it would consent to pass life barefoot and hungry in order 
that men’s souls might be saved and human suffering relieved? Mr. 
Spencer really did that, obeying every rule of his order to the letter, 
submitting to the commands of a harsh superior—who, to try him, made 
him scrub the stairs—serving the famine-stricken poor in Ireland 





— 
the poor or with priests. It was a noble though a wasted life, a lifo of 
self-sacrifice and assiduous toil for an unselfish though erroneous end, 
and it deserved a better biographer than Father Pius, who chooses for 
especial praise one of the worst incidents in his career. It is one, too, which 
illustrates the other side of Mr. Spencer's character, the tendency to“faith™ 
which caused even his superiors to warn him that he overdid his Worship 
of the Virgin. He had been supposed favourable to a plan for securing 
the unity of Christendom, and was perpetually asking men of all sectg 
to pray for Christian unity. “He happened to be speaking with g 
roomful of Protestant clergymen on this very subject. They listened 
to him very attentively, raised objections, had them answered, ang 
finally agreed to the justness of his proposals. They agreed, moreover, 
to kneel down then and pray together for unity, and asked Father 
Ignatius to jointhem. He refused at once. They pressed him on every 
side, and said, among other things, that he ought to set them this 
example. He jumped up with indignation, and said, in a manner 
quite unusual to him, ‘I'd rather be torn in pieces by forty thousand 
mad dogs than say a prayer with you.’ He hereupon left the room, and 
became more cautious for the future as to how and when he asked 
them to pray for unity. The reason of this abrupt proceeding was the 
law that forbids all Catholics to communicate with heretics in divine 
things. Joint prayer of course is against this law.” 

The Wild Garland. Selected by I. J. Reeve. (Pitman.)—A collec 
tion of epigrams, not made with any remarkable taste, by some one who. 
does not see the difference between an epigram and a metrical pun. Of 
course the volume contains many good epigrams, but there are too many 
of this kind, which are neither historical nor witty :— 

“On THE BANKRUPTCY OF A PERSON NAMED Homer. 
“ That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd-d'ye-see: 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted.” 
There is a pun, too, in these well known lines, but then also there is. 
something else :— 
“On a TALKaTIVE PEER. 
“ They say he has no heart; but I deny it: 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it."—S. Rogers. 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. Vol. TV. (Murray.) 
—This volume contains a good deal of curious matter that is quite 
worthy of the society that professes to study the human race in all 
its varieties and in all the phases of its history and progress. We 
get odds and ends of historical science and information about odds 
and ends of the human race. Mr. Crawfurd on the stone, bronze, 
and iron periods is of course to be treated with all respect, but we 
are not sure that he deserves the same when he takes up his parable 
against the possibilities of the negro, especially as he is contradicted by 
Mr. Dunn, who considers that cranial degradation is unconnected with 
race, shows that moral and social debasement will produce a proguathous 
type in Europeans, and quotes with approbation the opinion of Dr. Prit- 
chard that we may trace between Egypt and Senegambia the gradual 
transition from the characters of the Egyptian to those of the negro, 
“without any broadly marked line of abrupt separation.” In illustra- 
tion of what we said at the beginning of this notice, we may quote the 
articles on the peculiarities of national pronunciation as the means of 
tracing the origin and history of nations on the Celtic languages, and on 
the connection between Stonehenge and the worship of Baal, and the 
scraps of information that relate to the hairy men of Yesso, the Darien 
Indians, the people about Little Popo, and the Mookwas in the district 
of Patlam. We think that a good many people are in need of instruc- 
tion on the subject of the two last-mentioned races, and on this account, 
and for more substantial reasons, we commend to notice this very interest- 
ing volume of transactions. 

The Hebrew Prophets. Translated afresh from the original. By 
Rowland Williams, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.)—Dr. Williams 
has found out the worst that the orthodox folks can do, and henceforth 
is determined to take no pains to conceal his dislike of them and his 
contempt for their feelings. They shall have, as in the present volume, 
“war for war, controlment for controlment.” In the introductory 
chapter which he prefixes to each prophetical book he draws out a 
scheme of the contents of the prophecy, in which he sets to work to 
disprove all that is dear to the orthodox mind, the freedom from error, 
the foreknowledge, and the Messianic visions of the prophets. At the 
same time he does justice to their moral insight, and maintains that by 
force of that alone their enunciations ,often amounted to predictions. 
The view he takes of inspiration av® the Bible generally may be 
gathered from the following sentence:—‘‘No view of inspiration 
appears to me dangerous, but such as, taking its stand on a point 
attained, opposes itself to any fresh accession of knowledge; no 
estimate of the Bible can be too high, which dees not disparage sancti- 
ties or violate charities.” We imagine that his translation will be 
accepted as a means of redressing the balance against over fanciful 
interpretations, but no further, and that most of his emendations will be 
rejected, on the ground that he is much too rash in the application of 
that higher criticism which deals with the finer peculiarities of lan- 
guage, the shades of historical allusion, and the subtle distinctions 
that are only by great vigilance prevented from degenerating into 
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| syste of Medicine, Baited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D, 
FROCP., &e. Vol. I., General Diseases. (Macmillan.)—In this 
elaborate work, the first volume of which is now given to the world, 
Dr. Reynolds, in connection with and well assisted by a staff of dis- 
tinguished contributors, engages to take stock of the acquisitions of 
medical science up to the present moment, and proclaims at once its 
power and its limits. “When pathology scarcely existed,” he writes, 
«medical practice was an empirical art, and had, with the few advan- 
tages of that position, all its evils; whereas, with the growth of 
pathology, therapeutics, still an art, has become, or is becoming, a 
science, and, knowing more accurately the limits of its powers, is con- 
tent to attempt @ess heroic measures, being convinced that it does less 
harm.” And again, “ What we believe and act upon is a better knowledge 
of the laws and relations of morbid change ; wo see that the man is 
creater than his maladies, that his general condition is of more im- 
portance than his local ailments ; that disease is a change in him rather 
than in some part of him, and that no treatment can be of any real 
service which sacrifices the greater to the lesser.” We seem to see here 
a sort of half-concession of the opinion that some people hold, that the 
difference between old physicians and their successors is this, that the 
ill let a man cure himself, and that the former would not. 
However, be that as it may, it will be generally admitted that 
there is amplo justification for a work like the present in the 
great advance of modern pathology, and the changes that medical 
opinion has passed through with regard to a variety of important 
matters, such as the observation of symptoms, the interdepend- 
ence of organs, and in short the general relation between health 
and disease. Dr. Reynolds and his coadjutors have undertaken 
to place before the profession the complete history of the various 
diseases, and the exact state of pathological science with regard to them. 
This is in too incomplete a stage at present to admit of a correct classifi- 
cation, but that which has been adopted is recommended by its simplicity, 
and its tendency to bring into close proximity the forms that have the 
most intimate clinical association. Diseases are divided into two great 
groups, viz., affections of the whole system, and affections of special 
organs or systems of organs ; and these again aro subdivided, the latter 
into the classes that are naturally suggested, and the former according 
ag the canses which develope them are external or internal with refer- 
ence to the body. The present volume deals with the first great divi- 
sion, general diseases :—1. As determined by agents operating from with- 
out, sueh as fevers, cholera, &c.; 2. As determined by conditions existing 
within the human body, as scurvy and rheumatism. The editor contri- 
butes an exeellent introductory chapter on general principles, and then 
leaves the distinguished men who are associated with him to take up 
each his special subject. It is beyond our province to criticize in detail 
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the several articles, we can only say that the names of the writers are 
calculated to increase the confidence which is, in the first instance, 
induced by the extreme moderation and discrimination that mark tho 
introductory observations of the editor. 

Passages from the Works of Shakspeare Selected and Translated into 
German (with the English Text). By Gustav Solling. (Trubner.)— 
This little volume, which the publisher has turned out in green and 
gold with great taste, primarily intended for young students, challenges 
general criticism by professing to convey the sense of the original 
more adequately than the German translations previously in existence. 
We certainly are inclined to admit a merit beyond mere verbal accuracy 
in many of the passages. Tho extract from the Merchant of Venice, 
for instance, beginning with “How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank,” is prettily rendered, though the conversion of “Such har- 
mony is in immortal souls” into ‘‘ Denn Harmonie erfullt die Seelen, die 
unterblichen.” strikes us asa blot. In giving “'To be or not to be,” as 
“ Ob sein, ob nicht sein,” our translator is neither so accurate nor so 
smooth as August Schlegel, who has “Sein oder nicht sein;” and 
lower down is still less happy, when he turns “ To die—to sleep,” which 
puts in all simplicity the hesitation of mortality, that sees the shadow 
sit and wait for it, into the melodramatic common-place “ Jode is 
schlaf,” rejecting the exact German equivalents which are praying for 
adoption. However, in reading these translations we recognize with 
pleasure the affinity of the German and English mind in thought and 
language cropping upsabout, above, and underneath. We English, too, 
seem parcel of one vast Vaterland, and are content to be so, with the 
happy insular exemption from the vagaries of Hapsburg or Hohen- 
zollern, 

We have also received Lectures on Animat Chemistry, by W. Odling, 
M.B., F.R.S. (Longmans), a course of six lectures delivered at the 
College of Physicians, carefully revised and published with the intention 
of inducing the profession to regard vital phenomena to a greater 
extent from a chemical point of view; the Ecclesiastical Year Book 
(Rivingtons), a record of Church history and progress for tho year 
1865 in a small compass carefully prepared ; Elementary Test Questions 
in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, with Answers, by J. R. Christie, F.R.S., 
&c. (Macmillan), selected from the exercises proposed by the author to 
his pupils during a long career at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich ; Handbook to Government Situations, with Examination Papers 
(Stanford), a little work that seems to contain all the conditions of the 
Civil Service ; and, finally, tho Koran and the Bible, by J. Muehleisen 
Arnold, B.D., Consular Chaplain at Batavia, &c. (Longmans), a second 
edition of a work intended to serve the double purpose of promoting 
the conversion of Mohammedans and increasing the revenue of the 
Moslem Mission Society. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—The Billiard Book, by Capt. 
Crawley; Messiah the Prince, by J. W. Bosanquet ; 
Rocks Classified and Described. 

Maemillan and Co.—The Prince’s Progress and other 
Poems, by Christina Rossetti; a Treatise on Astro- 
nomy, by Hugh Godfray; a History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England, by J. C. T. Rogers, 2 vols. 

Trubner and Co—Geological Sketches, by L. Agassiz: 
Bracten and bis Relation to the Roman Law, by Carl 
Giitterbock ; The Common Nature of Epidemics, by 
Southwood Smith. 

Bell and Daldy.—Translations, English and Latin, by 
C. 8. Calverley. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—A Life's Love, by the A uthor 
of Heiress of the Blackburnfoot, 2 vols. ; Wayside Flora, 
by Nona Bellairs, 

James Parker and Co.—Calendar of the Prayer-Book ; 
Erasmi Collaquia Selecta, by Edward C, Lowe. 

W. Blackwood and Sons. —School Atlas of Geogrephy, 
by A. Keith Johuson. 

Richard Bentley.—All iu the Dark, by J. Sheridan le 
Fanu, 2 vols. 

A. Strahan.—The Critieal English Testament, vol 1. 

George Routledge and Sons—Burn's Poetical Works. 

F. Pitman—I ynton Grange, by John R. 8. Haringion. 

Charlies J. Skeet—Against the Stream, by Joseph 
Hatton, 3 vols. 

J. Churchill and Sons—On the Climate of Italy, by 
Thomas K. Chambers. 

John Russell Smith—Karly Popular Poetry, by W. 
C. Hazlitt. 

Maclachlan and Stewait—The Biblical and Patristic 
Doct ine of Salvation, by J. T. Goodsir, 2 vols. 

William Tegg— Voyages of the C.mpanions of 
Columbus, by W. Irving. 

_C. Thurnam and Sons— Poems, by John Clark 
Ferguson. 

James Nisbet and Co.—Salns, 

_ Westerton—No Unien with Rome, by Alessandro 
Gavazzi. 

Society of Antiquaries—Catalogue of Printed Broad- 

sides, by Robert Lemon. 


Just published, price 6d, by post, 7d. 
THE LAND QUESTION. By Joseru 
4 Fisher, Author of ‘‘ Food Supplies of Western 
Europe,” “How Ireland May be Saved,” “The Case of 
Ireland,” &¢., &e. 
M GLASHAN & Git, Dublin; Loncwans & Co » London. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
parleakiy ent ONS PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
ateb-e forms fi ini od 2 

iemedy for weak ian Vicccigagias eddie 
gctianutactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
a ‘am pton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
bend ~J Lau at * 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 

xe 8 and 4s édeach. Pepsi 1 

bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and Gs 6d each. liane 











Cas of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 12s. per dozen, £5 12s. per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. 

This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half-bhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample botiles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seen at the Cellars, 

11. B. FEARON and SON. 94 Holborn Will, and 145 
New Bond street, Londou: and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the — 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windwill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rel seal and pink label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 





Ts and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 

SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 S:rand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for es0- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free ; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefciargate, Hull; lo 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 [ast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Lstablished 153), No connection with any 
of the same name. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adayied for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘ Diuneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINTNG-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpLesaa, Moperator Lames, in Bronze, Ormelu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





OCSsLen’s CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas-, English and Foreign, suitable for 
‘resents. 
Mess, Export, and oor Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at Lis residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


M® EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more , durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introdaced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness end 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuciple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants ; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incip.ent decay, strengtbeus the gams, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the oreath. Price 28 9d per 
bor. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EsTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s, 40s., 63s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-Trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assurtment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-i:ons in all modern and 
arpr« ved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedstends in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves. improved London-made 
Kitcheners,gRanges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornic>-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and Knglisk. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utens ls. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN E’'S—Horticultural Tvols, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANF’S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light gla-s, 63s. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO,, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, F.C. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
fs nae the nobility, clergy, and ong in any part of the 
kingdom. ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Designs in this year’s Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The SPRING STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best*makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 203, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


: pAsY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
aan, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 
UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 
will escape the disappointment frequently caused 
by tke smoking, guttering, and bending of the Jow- 
priced qualities und imitations now offering, if they will 
order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLES, 
made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 
Price 1s 8d per pound. Sold by all dealers in ‘town and 
Country. 




















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—Universal Paironage.—Let all sufferers from 
general or local diseases take heart, and follow the wake 
of thousands who ascribe their restoration to health to 
the use of these noble remedies. Rheumatism in the 
muscles or joints, gouty pains, neuralgic tortures, 
cramps, and spasmodic twitches depart under the 
appropriate employment of Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills. Bad legs, all kinds of ulcers, sores, wounds, 
burns, pimples, cutaneous inflammations, and dropsical 
swellings are best met with and quickest conquered by 
this ointment, which happily bi harm! 
with efficiency. The reputation which Holloway’s Oint- 
ment snd Pills have acquired throughout the habitable 
globe, should induce every afflicted person to give them 
4 trial before despairing of relief or abandoning hope. 





’ 

SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 





SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS arein daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 
SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. ~ 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIFS 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
ocala 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


RAND FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


The following distinguished Guests have been invited, 
and have signified their intention to be present :— 
H.R.H. the Duchess Magnolia, H.R.H. The Princess 
Jessamine, H.R.H. the Princess Orange Blossom, 
H.R.H. the Princess Spring Violet, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Tuberose, H.M. the Meadow Queen, attended by 
the Hon. Misses Vernal Grass and New-Mown Hay, of 
Fragrant Memory; the Duchess Dowager Heliotrope, 
the Peerless White Rose, the Marchioness of Mitcham 
Lavender, the Marchioness Mignonette, the Countess 
Eau de Chypre, from Cyprus, the Countess Santal 
Wood, of Timor, the Viscountess Hyacinth and Wall- 
flower, the Baronesses MHoyabella, Geranium, and 
Clove Pink, the Lady Lily of the Valley, the Hon. 
Miss May Blossom, the Hon. Miss Verbena Le f, Miss 
Sweet oe age Miss Jonquil, Miss Citronelia, the 
Grand Duke Frangipanni, the Duke Opoponax, Mar- 
quis Rondeletia, the Karl Volkameria, the Earl of 
Ambergris, the Viscount Stephanotis, Rear-Admiral 
Patchouly, Captain Sweet William, General Vitivert, 
Count Lebanon Cedarwood, Major Fragrant Phlox, 
Lieutenant Hawthorn, Captain Cedrat, Sir Scented 
Stock, and many others of distinguished Odour. The 
ee Egypt, the accepted Bride of the Nile, is also 
expected. 

The numerous Guests on their arrival will be received 
by Messrs. Peas and Lupin. The interior of the 
“Laboratory of Flowers" has bean most elegantly 
decorated for the occasion. 

Visitors may obtain Samples of the Breath of each 
Fragrant Guest, at 2s 6d. each, at 2 New Bond Street, 
London; and from all the Fashionable Tradesmen in 
the British Possessions. 


ARNESS WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be s2en at their Show 
Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


/ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 
_ The public are respecttully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRrRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies ef the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet,” and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. J. and FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 




















x al TQ 
\ ORE CURES for CONSUMPTION, 
i Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of the Chest and 
Lungs, by Dr. Locuck's Pulmonic Wafers—From Mr. 
C. Wand, Stationer, &c., Market place, Heckmond wike, 
Yorkshire :—'*Cures of Consumption, Asthma, and 
other diseases of the chest and lungs, are regularly 
—— here.” To singers they are invaluable. They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s1}d, 23 9d, and 4s 6d per 





‘THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL Jy. 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital One Million. 
London: 5 Lothbury.—Glasgow: 130 Buchanan Street, 
For Fire, Life, ani Annuities. 


Life Assurances with or without partic} 
profits. Pane te 
Participating policy-holders share to the extent of 90 
per cent. in the profits of both schemes. 
Premiums for foreign residence at reduced rates, 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary, 
Appiications for Agencies are invited, 


v $$$ 
EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (fimited). 
Subscribed Capital, £757,000. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP, 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent,: 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, 1.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 
QvUre AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upou current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TMOURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 








—to 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Iaverness, &c. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causaway. 
LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 
SKA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltbura, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. ; 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 


Railway. 
eiihined JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


Lonees LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS' SOCIETY (Limited).—Issue of 300 ADDI- 
TIONAL SHARES of £100 each, to be fully paid up— 
‘Those who desire to do good, and are cont-nt witha 
moderate dividend from a safe investment, may obtain 
full information regarding this Society from the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Greenhill, No. 2 Carlisle parade, Hastings. 
The Society has been in existence five years, during 
which period it has paid the members 6 per cent. per 
annum. The Reserve Fuad amounts to £1,400. 








gras and GARTER HOTEL and 
TAVERN, RICHMOND HILL. 

The New Coffee Room is Now Open to the public. 

Families and gentlemen requiring apart nents in the 

New Family Hotel should, in order to avoi | disappoiut- 

ment, apply to the General Manager at leist a week in 

aivauce DAVID LAWRENCE, General M .nager. 


QHILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 23, 23 64d, 3s, 
ls 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, Is 64, 
33 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercaants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 4s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, Dor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(BZ REREISLD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London: 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 

HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About. 
—TIhe WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIE/.D3’ Patent, self- 
fitting, tapering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper or scraping, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of ali dealers in Town and 














box. Sold by all Druggists. 





Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usaal sizes. 
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MEMORIAL. PROPOSED 


LE 
K ’ COLLEGE at OXFORD. , 
. lutions adopted at a meeting hel 
«i3 Para nce, May 12, 1866, his Grace the Lord 
Piimate in the Chair. sens 
Committee has been appoin carry 
Rly the Meeting. Those marked * have 


consented to act as Trustees. 
*His Grace the Archbishop | *Rt. Hon. Sir John T. 
of Canterbury. Coleridge. -~ 2 
*The Ear] Ne!son. —— Hardy, Esq. 
*Earl Beauchamp. iY 
ichard Cavendish. | Farl of Devon. 
oe ‘a Oxford. 7 Walter R. Farquhar, 
i ° art. 
sean ot Sionneele Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 


r and 
*Bishop of Glouceste Rey. W. W. Shirley, D.D. 





ont Tatiation. Rev. Warden of All Souls, 
*Rt, Hov. Sir Roundell Oxford. 
Palmer, M.P. Rev. Professor Manse’. 
*gir William Heathcote, | Prof. Montague B. rnard. 
Bart., M.P. J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
: John G. Talbot, Esq. 


RY E. PELLEW, Esq., 22 


—HEN 
Hon. Secretary to whom any communication 


Boltons, 8.W., London, 


may be addressed. ; 
ipti ay be spread over five years without 
a. ais ibe estate in case of death, and 


ing a claim on 
would be paid to the account of the Trustees of the 


rial, at Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, and 

Foote ag ot street, S.W., London ; the Bank of 
England, Western Branch, Burlington gardens, W.; 
Messrs. Parsons and Co., Oxford ; or Messrs. Mortlock 
and Co., Cambridge. ash i 

The first list of subscriptions, amounting to more 
than £19,000, will be published in a few days. 

The offices of the Memorial will be at 3 Waterloo 
place, 8.W., London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Session, in consequence of the resignation of Professor 
Waley. Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to send in their applications and testimonials on or 
before Saturday, June 16. Particulars may be obtained 
on application at the office of the Co'lege. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

May 19, 18066. 

RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Ass ciation 
will be held at Nottingham, on Wednesday, August 22, 
and the following days, under the Presidency of W. R. 
Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., &e. 

Notices of papers proposed ty be read should be sent 
to the Assistant General Secretary before August 1, 

Information concerning the local arrangements may 
be obtained fiom the Local Secretaries at Nottingham 
(Dr. Robertson; E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S.; Rev J. F. 
M’Callan). 

General Secretary—FRANCIS GALTON, 
F.R.8., 42 Rutland Gate, London. 

Assistant-General Secretary—GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
> 5 Park Villas, Oxford. 

eneral Treasurer—W. SPOTTISWOODE, 
F.R.8., 50 Grosvenor place, London. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Professor Pepper's Lectures daily at 3 and 8 
include the Kaleidoscope, and Pepper and Tobin's 
wonderfnl illusions, “‘ The Cherubs floating in the Air,” 
“The Modern Delphic Oracle,” varied by tue rcitals of 
F. Damer Cape, Esq., in the illusive scene entitled 
“Shakespeare and his Creations;” Henri Drayton's 
Musical Entertainments at 4 and 9; Jester’s Ventri'o- 
quial Fun at 9 and 7; Lectures by Messrs. King and 
—. &e. Open from 12 till 5 aud 7 till ten. Admis- 
sion, ls. 


BuRRowW's GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, aud Marine, 
£3 13s 6d, £6 68, &c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and McCuiloch, 
56 Cheapside. 


se | ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
L& 1s 10d sent free. This ‘ Tourtsrs’ Favour- 
iTE " distinctly shows sinall windows 10 miles off, land- 
Scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen, ‘*The Reconnoiterer” is very gvod."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Earl of Caithness. 
It is a beautiful glass."—Lerd Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remai kably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. “It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ** For its size 
I do not think it can be Surpassed.— Major Starkey, ot 
Ww renbury. “ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s.” 
—F, H. Fawkes, of Furnley, Esq. “I never before met 
an ai ticle that 80 Completely answered its makers’ 1ecom- 
mendation."—Field. “We have found it ful'v equal to 
others which had cost more tl.an four times its price.’"— 
votes and Queries. “ What Tourist will now start with- 
Out such au indispensable companion 2—Tke celebrated 
Hythe” Glass, ‘Showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3is 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit’rer” and * Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
wo ane and Co., 98 Princes Street, K[dinburgh, and 
37 Regent street London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


eS ceases, Mt edt ny E 
| IELI IS? PATENT SELF-FITTING 
= —— DLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
pes without either ~~ or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
re Sesarine, and the Wasteless (for Ball rooms), in all 
: e — sizes; also the hard Chamber Candles (twelve 
= phe Tay - } Soda to be had of all dealers 
a 
Seth, Lon olesale only) at the Works, Upper 


W IND in the STOMACH, or 
FLATULENCE, for which carbonate of suda is 








Esq, 


Esq., 




















radical cure may be effected by the occasional use of 





So often taken, is caused by imperfect digestion. q 


Parr’s Life Pills, May be had of any Chemist. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND;; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. II. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


MAX MULLER'S maseeces* for the STUDY of 


SANSKRI 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for 
BEGIN NERS, in Devanagari and Roman Letters 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Prattbatae GRANGE. A Novel. By J. 
R. S. HaRIneTon. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
PeMoxp DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cooxr. 


“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant freshuess.”— 





un. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price ls. - 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaren. 
London; F. Prrman, 20 Pa‘ernoster row, E.C. 





Three Engravings, Imp. 32mo, cloth, 2s, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 


(KOLUMBUS (LIFE of), Abridged. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Extract from Author's Letter to Publisher. 

“ The abridgment is so complete in itself that it would 
be like dishonesty wereI to take recompense from you 
for doing that which could in no wise enhance the value 
of the work.” 

London: Win11am Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Imp. 32mo, cloth, 23; gilt edges, 28 6d. 

HE COMPANIONS of COLUMBUS 

(VOYAGES of), being a Sequel to his Life of 
Columbus. By Wasnineron Irvine. 
London : WiLL1am Tgao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
FINE ARTS EXHIBITIONS of the SEASON, 
RT-JOURNAL.—The JUNE num- 
£ ber (price 2s 6d) contains LINE KNGRAVINGS 
after A. Elmore’s “Countess Isabelle of Croye,” by J. 
Stancliffe, W. Hemsley’s “ Birdcatchers,” by R. Bran- 
dard, and G. Halse’s “ Britannia Unveiling Australia,” 
by E. W. Stodart. The literary contributions include: 
—The Royal Academy, Water Colours’, and Institute of 
Painters’ Exhibitions — Lady Artists in Rome— Mr. 
Westmacott’s Lectures at the Royal Academy—Karly 
Venetian Glass, by W. Chaffers, F.S.A., illustrated— 
Gulliver's Travels, illustrated—Hannah More, by Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, iliustrated—French Fine Art Exhi- 
bition, 1866—Kabyle Jewellery—American Art—French 
and Flemish Exhibition, &c., 
Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, London. 


TIEW BANKin CAMBRIDGE: Grave- 
stones.—The BUILDER of this week, 4d., or by 
post 5d., contalns :—Fine View and Plan of the London 
and County Bank, Cambridge—The Progress of the 
Thames Embankment—River Pollution—Mr. Planuché 
on the Exhibition of National Portraits—Essay on 
Gravestones—The Question of Aucient Lights, and 
other Papers, with all the cognate news. ~1 York street ; 
and all Newsmen. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS). 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery laue, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 5s 6d 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 2s 64 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 686d per ream. 

LE?TER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 4s 6d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ru'el, 4s 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 13 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 








28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100, 


COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISY of Lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Seales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


. A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
fMHE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by FrepeRicx WiLitams, 19 Conduit 
Street, Paddington, W. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 
Bt abLic PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his produciions, which, for quality of 
material, easy actiov, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


AGENTLE APERIENT & POWERFULTONIC, 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 28 9d, and lls. 














ughout. By Max Mouuer, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. 

HITOPADESA. Book I. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Max Mutier, with Transliteration, Interlinear 
Translation, and G l Analysis, 7s 6d; Sanskrit 
Text only, 33 6d. 

HITOPADESA. Books IL., IIL, and IV. By 
the same Editor, with Transliteration, &c., 73 6d; Saus- 
krit Text only, 38 6d. 

BENFEY’S SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIO- 
NARY, in Devanagari and Roman Letters throughout, 
8vo, 52s 6d. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








~ Just published, in 1 vol. 8¥o, pp. 616, price 18s, cloth. 


HAKESPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER 

BEFORE [NTERPRETED, His Private Friends 

Ideutified, together with a Recovered Likeness of Him- 
self. By GeRatp Massey. 

“ Let the volume itself be; real and substantial dis- 
read. It certainly deserves coveries in the subject- 
very close attention.”—Ji-| matter of these beautiful 
lustrated London News. | but perplexing poems; but 

“If ever a book was ex-| we should be compelled, if 
haustive, it is this. Finally, | we thought he had produced 
the book is spleudidly writ- | a mere critical romance, to 
ten." —Atlas. own that it was a most in- 

‘Six hundred pages of | teresting aud @ noble one. 
eloquent prose. It is some-| We hope our contempora- 
thing to have made a happy | ries will not generally un- 

uess in explanation of the | derrate the immense value 
Slacsteniamectoer poeti-| of the light that may have 
cal literature.”—Atheneum. | been thrown on the sub- 

** We believe he has made | ject."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 





‘UNIFORM WITH CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 182, price Lis, cloth. 
PRACtICAL DICTIONARY of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, con- 
taining the following Linprovements :—~ 
1—New Words in General Use not to be found ia other 
Dictionaries. 
2—Compound Words not Translated Literally. 
3—Prepositions annexed to Verbs and Adjectives where 


necessary. 

4—Meanings of Words separated by Figures, and 
Directions Distinguisuing their various Accepta- 
tious. 

5—Idiomatic Expressions, with their Proper Equivalents 
in each Language, 

By the Rev. W. L. Biacktey, M.A., aud C. M. Farep- 

LANDER, Ph.D. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Published this day, New and Revised Edition, demy 8v0, 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
INVALUABLE to HEADS of FAMILIES, EMI- 
GRANTS, MERCHANT CAPTAINS, &c., &c, 
R. SPENCER THOMSON’S DIC- 
TIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. Thorough'y revieed aud 
brought down to the Preseut State of Medical Science. 
With the addition of an Appendix and a Chapter oa the 
Management of the Sick Room, Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts and Diag 
“The best and safest book on domestic medicine and 
household s urgery which has yet «ppeared."—London 
Journal of Medicine. 
London: CuagLes GRIFFIN and Co., Statiouers’ Hall 
urt. 





co 





Just ready, royal 8vo, haudsomely bound, price 5s. 
OETIC VOICES of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Comprising the Poems of Gray, 
Beattie, Blair, Collins, Tnomson, aud Kirke White, with 
Steel Portrait of Gray and fac-simile of the E-egy. 
London: CHarLes Grirrix and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





This day is published, price 1s 6d. 
LATO’S THEZZTETUS and Mr. 
GROTE'S CRITICISMS. A Paper read before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, May 21, 1846. By 
=. M. Corg, lellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge: Dxtonroy, Beit, and Co.; London: 
BeE.x and Davpy. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d, post 8v0, cloth boards. 

N tRVOUS and DELICATEHEALTH, 

Its Symptoms and Causes; with hints ou Medi- 
cinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-management. 
By J. WiLkIns WILLIAMS, M.K.C.S.E.; of St. Jobu's 
College, Oxon. ; late House Surgeon wo the Lock Hos- 
pital. 
London: 17 Conduit street, Regent street, and of all 
Booksellers. 


UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER.—Tuae choice 
of Books is now offered in a Series of Catalogues just 
issued@—No. 1, comprising a Selection of SULU-UFF 
BOOKS and REMAINVERS, published from Is to 
£13 i38, now reduced in price from 5d, and 80 on to 
£3 33. No. 2, comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of recent 
date, many published during last Christmas seuson, 
offered at 25 and 30 per cent. disc»uut. No. 3, comprising 
all the RECENT PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, 
illuminated, and other books, published from ls up to 
£210, now reduced in price to 6d, and 80 on to £33. Appli- 
cations to insure the above must be made either per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will ba seat without, WS . 
and ‘i. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4 Copthall bu idings 
(back of the Bank of Eugiand), Loudoa, E.U.—The 
above Catalogues gratis @ud postage free, 
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RE-ISSUE, in 6d. WEEKLY PARTS, and 2s. MONTHLY DIVISIONS. 


Now ready, price 6d. each, the 


FIRST AND SECOND WEEKLY PARTS 


OF 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 
Illustrated with One Thousand Steel Portraits and Wood Engravings. 
“A History of the People as well as a History of the State.” 


BRADBURY, 


EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


LONDON. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
——O0——_ 

KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Georce Girrorp. 3 vols. 
MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c., 3 vols. 
“A spirited and amusing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
Emity Ponsonby. 3 vols. 

“A very excellent and pleasant story.” —Sun. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 
Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife," &c. 

“A spirited and absorbing novel.”—Séar. 


Horst and BuacketT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, at allthe Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 
RISON CHARACTERS; Drawn from 
Life. By a Prison Marron. 
“These volumes are interesting and suggestive.”— 
Atheneum. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 30s, 
ISCOUNT COMBERMERE’S 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE, from his 
Family Papers. By MAry, Viscouutess ComperMEReE, 
and Captain W. W. KNoLtys. 
Hu rstand Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


This day is published. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.8.E., F.R.G.S, 

A new Edition, thoroughly revised, comprising the 
Jatest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coastand Islands, 
the Railways completed and in progress, and an Index 
of easy reference to 9,700 Places on the Map. Price, in 
1 Pocket-case, 7s 6d; or in Sheets, 6a. 

‘*A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in 
any map of the country previously published. For com- 
pleteness, accuracy, ani finish it is perfect. Not a 
turnpike, or carriage road, or imporiant footpath through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, but has its 
representative here in double and single black lines.”— 
Scotsman. 

The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uniformly 
with the above, in Pocket Case, with Indexes to each 
Map, price 48 6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and &s for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 


England and Wales (Two, — , America (Two 
She 


Sheets). 
Austrian Empire (Two | United. “‘itates of North 
Sheets). | America (Two Sheets). 
Prussia. | Canada (Two Sheets). 
Italy (Iwo Sheets). | Africa. 
France. | South Australia. 
Switzeiland. | [India (Two Sheets.) 
freland. | China and Japan. 
Belgium and the Nether-| Basin of Mediterranean 
lands, Sea. 
Spain, Palestine. 


Sweden and Norway. 
WiLuiAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London- 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
= of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from LUndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 


London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, §.W. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


0 
Just publishe!, in demy 8vo, 163. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
ESSAYS on the FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENG- 
LAND. 








1—The WEST. By Ricnarp Conareve, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Cullege, Oxford. 

2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Freperick Har- 
nison, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

3—ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. 8. Beesty, M.A, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Piofessur of History 
at University College, London. 

4—ENGLAND and INDIA, By ik. H. Pemper, M.A., 
late Studeut of Chris: Church, Oxford. 

5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Baivaes, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By CuHartes A. CooK- 
son, b.A , of Oriel College, Oxford. 

7—ENGILAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNI- 
TIES. By Hewry Dix torron, B.A. 





This day, 5 vol. foap 8vo, with Portrait, 32s, Seventh 
Edition of 
The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA- 
BETH BARRELT BROWNING, including * Last 
Poems,” “ Poems before Cuongress,” &. The 
volume containiug these will be sold separately. 


The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON: a 
New Novel. Wituiam Harrison AINsworti. 3 
Vols. post svo. [Next week. 


ATTHEBAR. By By Charles Collins. 3 
vols. post 8vo. [Next week, 
193 Piccadi lly. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





3 vols. pe ae Svo. 


AGAINST THE STREAM. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
By J. Marron, Author of * Bitter Sweets.” 
9 


PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM I 
HAVE KNOWN. By Cyrus Reppina, Author of 
“ Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

George Canning—Turner—Hazlitt—Talma—Dr, Parr 
—Coltun—Dr. Wolcot—A. W. Schlegel—W. Beckford— 
O’Connell—R._ L. Shiel—Cobden—Madame de Stael— 
John Clare—Horac2 Smith—Cuvier—Haydon—Belzoni 
—Adam Czartoryski, &. 

“When we add that to the random personal recollec- 
tions are added short but comprehensive histories of 
the times of these celebrities, we have said sufficient to 
show how valuable and interesting is the book now 
before us,"—Odbserver. 

Cares J. Skeer, 10 King William street, Charing 
Cross. 





WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 
VatvE Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, London. 


Sith Edition, price 6d. and ls, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narrer, M.D. 

Through avy Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


—————___, 


BELL AND DALDY’s LIST, 


Mr. Shaw's _— 
Art of Tilumination, 


Price £5 ts. (Immediately, 
Agnes Strickland’s 
Lives of the Sevey 


BISHOPS. 10s 6d. 


Rev. F. Mahony’s 
Reliques of Father 


PROUT.—The New Edition of this work 
ba ready next week. Price 33 6d, oh 
tion, ls, . as 


Mr. Garvey’s 

+ ho 
Mr. Long’s 

oe fe aa 
Dr. Daldy 

On the Disease of the 
Dr. Draper’s 

History of the Intel- 


LECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT of EUROPE. 
2 vols. 2ls, 


Mr. Gilbart’s 

Practical Treatise on 
Mr. Charles Knight’s 
a fo 
Mr. Bailey’s 

Festus. Seventh Edi- 


tion. 54, 


Emerson’s 

Complete Works. 2 
vols. 3s 6d each. 

Heine’s 

Complete Poetical 
WORKS. New Edition. 5s. 

Coleridge’s 

Friend. New Edition. 
3s 6d. 

Mr. Braidwood’s 

Fire Prevention and 
FIRE EXTINCTION. 58 (Jmmediately. 

Dr. Monsell’s 

Hymns of Love and 


PRAISE for the CHURCH'S YEAR. 


Saturday Afternoon 


LECTURES. The Fourth Series. 


(Preparing. 
Elzevir Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 


The Later Poems of Longfellow. 486d. 


Mr. Charles Knight's 
Knowledge is Power. 


New Edition, [Next week 


Johnson’s 


Cottage Gardener’s 
DICTIUNARY. 53. 


Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
New Magazine: 


AUNT JUDY. Part & now ready. 641. 
0 
London: BELL and DALDY. 
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Immediately will be published. 
NINTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, 
. of 


CCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 

and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
s attacked 4 bo = omg, | ol ba 

j ion to clerical highflyers in his ortes' 
jronical see re Dicsenters," there has been no better 
on ste in literature of the heat and blindness of party 
Sling that mistakes a temperate friend for an enemy, 
than the violent abuse poured by an extreme party of 
who acconnt themselves the peculiarly orthodox 
in the Church of England upon this innocent volume. 
It is the work of a good scholar and good Christian, 
written with sincerity and gentleness, and it is distinctly, 
even to a very considerable extent, uninquiringly, 
orthodox.” —Eraminer. 

“ The most important religious book that has appeared 
dn England for « quarter of a century....* Feee Home 
is earnest, reverential, natural, calm ; and its conclusion 
js that Christianity is the Divine hope of the Woild."— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“A book which has at least many ardent admirers 
among sincere members of the Church of England, and 
which is equally condemned by freethinkers on account 
of its supposed orthodox tendencies. Whatever may be 
its value as a literary production or as a piece of reason- 
ing, it is principally directed against iutidel opinions. 
Saturday Review. 

+ We are most unwilling to be suspected of joining in 
an attack upon him for what he has not done—an altack 
which bas, in fact, been made from many quarters, from 
Pharisee and Sadducee al:ke...........We have seen 
the effect of this book upon the undecided and sceptical, 
who have arisen from it, not with heterodox opinions or 
dimivished faith, but with a better appreciation of the 
great Example, and a desire to serve Him of whose 
divinity ‘ Ecce Homo" had awakened no doubt.”—Zondon 
Review. 

“Quietly thoughtful all through, it never aims at 
effect, and never misses it.”"—Scotsman, 

“The author has brought to his treatment of it rare 

wers, both of thought and of expression; a mind 

familiar with antiquity, yet in close contact with his own 
age; a deep sense of the infinite benefit of Christ's 
legislation, and of the Divine majesty of Chrisi’s cha- 
racter. If we have spoken frecly of what we think 
errors and defects in the book, it is because we feel 
that it bas at present, and deserves to have, a degree 
of influence upon the minds of educated and thinking 
men such as very few books in any generation can 
exert.”—Rev, E. T. Vaughan, in Contemporary Review. 

“ It is long since we have read any book that treated 
the Christian faith in a more comprehensive and Chris- 
tian spirit.”—North British Review. 

“So rich and so condensed are the thoughts of the 
author, that it is scarcely possible to do him or ourselves 
justice without occupying a space almost equal to that 
which he has allotted to himself. The whole book reads 
like meditations of many years written and rewritten, 
we should think, to ensure the utmost precision and 
conciseness.” —British Quarterly Review. 

Macwitian and Co., London. 


‘The 


** Since Defoe wa' 





8vo., cloth, price 12s, 


A TREATISE on the PASTORAL 
OFFICE Addressed chiefly to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, or to those who have recently undertaken 
SeCus of Souls. By the Rey. Joun W. Burcon, 


The HULSEIAN LECTURES for 1865. 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST the SUB- 
JECT of GROWTH in WISDOM. Four Sermons 
(being Hulseian Lectures for 1865) preached before 
the University of Cambridge. To which are added 
Three Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in February, 1864. By the Rev. J. 
Mooarnovse, M.A., St. John’s College. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1864. 
By T. D. Bernarn, M.A., of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, Rector of Walcot. 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 
MEMOIRS of GEORGE WILSON, 


M.D., F.RS.E. By his Sisrer. A New and Con- 
densed Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 63. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 











Just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, extra fcap 8vo., 
cloth, price 6s. 


4 PAINTER'S CAMP. In Three 
Books. I. England, I1, Scotland. III. France. By 
PHuitrp GInpeRT Hamerton, Author of ‘‘The Isles 
of Loch Awe.” Second Edition, revised, with an 
additional part. 


MacmItiay and Co., London. 








; Shortly will be published, 
The SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of 
The COAL QUESTION: an 


Concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Pro- 
oe le Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. SranLey 
JEVONS, M.A., Cobden Professor of Political Kco- 

; = in Owen's College, Manchester. 

‘Mr. Jevons has, we think, fairl examined this 
question of exhaustion, which he pon to think not 
be ely remote. We may here remark that the book 
 & his author well deserves attentive perusal, and that 
oa Coal Question" in its various aspects is treated 

it —s and judgment.”—Quarterly Review. 

“He commended to the notice of hon. members a 
= work entitled ‘ The Coal Question,’ by Mr. Jevons. 
aan as far as he, not practically conversant with the 
pee ease, ieentve in its treatment of the 

won. —Mr. J. 8. Mill’s speech i 
Commons, Apri 37, Ison Pp n the House of 


MacmILLaN and Co., London. 





NOTICE.— Mr. AINSWORTHS NEW 


WORK. — Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo., “The CON- 
STABLE de BOURBON.” By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
“Oh, the Bourbon! the Bourbon! 
Sans country or home, 
We'll follow the Bourbon, 
To plunder old Rome.”—Brroy. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


“THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA 
MADE BY Mr. BAKER.”—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Coorer from Sketches 

by Mr. Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 

flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jzens after Photo- 
graphs, cloth, 28s. 


THE ALBERT NY ANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, and 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“One more great adventure, enlivened, as few others are, by incidents which, however painful, seem to us to be 
singularly beautiful and interesting."—North British Review. 

“ There is nota page in it that will not repay perusal; and not a chapter that is not, in some way or other, sug- 
gestive............The names of Mr. and Mrs. Baker will be inseparable whenever reference is made to their dis- 
covery of the Albert Nyanza; the delicate woman, so strong in peril and so wise in emergency, and the bold, brave 
man who, on first gazing down on the equatorial basin of the Nile, had not voice enough to raise an English cheer, 
but had heart enough to thank God, who had brought him and his brave companion safely to that end."—Athenwum, 

“ Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of incident, and free from that wearisome reiteration of useless 
facts which is the drawback to almost all books of African travel."—Spectator. 

“A narrative of adventure and discovery which has never beon surpassed either for interest or importance.” 


Morning Star, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Next week will be published, in 1 vol, demy 8vo. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Esq., Member for the Elgin District of Burghs. 


1—SPAIN. 3—RUSSIA. 5—GERMANIC DIET. 
2—AUSTRIA. 4—PRUSSIA. 6—HOLLAND. 
7—BELGIUM, 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





Next week will be published, 1 vol. small 8vo. 
A VIEW OF HOME LIFE DURING THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 








THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A RM™’M’<ADAL E, 
By Mr. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Is now ready, 
With Twenty Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo., 26s. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LIF E’S LO V E. 


By the AUTHOR of “HEIRESS of the BLACKBURNFOOT.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








A 





THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ ADAM BEDE.” 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY NEXT, THE 14rn INST. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 

on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medat) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 4.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS, AND POST PAID, 





It contains upwards of 600 InLusrrations of his unrivalled 
Srock of Sreriine Sitver and Execrro-Puate, Nicker SmygR 
and BrrranniA Merat Goons, Disn Covers, Hot-watTer Disugs, 
Sroves, Fenpers, MArsie CuimNey-Preces, Kircuen Ranags, 
Lamps, GasEuiers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kerrizs, Crocks, Tani 
Curtery, Batus, Torner Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bgp. 
sTEADS, Beppine, Ben-room Casinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, the REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 
































Fiddle or un King’s or 
“a Bead Thread |e 

go denny Pattern. | Pattern. nae one 

Cs. diZf8. dS 8. dif 8. a 

13 Table FOrks ccocscccesceccccosenesscees 113 02 0 O02 4 0210 O 
12 Table SpOOns  ...ccccoccccccsccececees 113 0}2 0 02 4 01210 O 
12 Dessert Forks ........cccccscsesceees 1 4 0110 0}112 0}115 O 
12 Dessert Spoons.......++++ +1 4 0}110 0} 112 0)115 0 
12 Tea SpOOns ...ecerccereee 016 0}1 0 OF 1 2 O11 5 O 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 010 0}012 0012 0/018 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........... 0600 8 00 8 O00 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon .........0000 06 60 9 0010 O|011 O 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 03 40 400 4 0/0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 0180 2002 00 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..... 02603 60 8 60 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 4 0/110 0)}110 6/110 0 
1 Batter Knife ......ccccceee -/0 2 60 4 0:0 5 60 6 0 
BN Bi esstsereessecevescsetssscsesve 010 0/012 0016 0/017 0 
ZT TONE cecccceveccsccncsvenseesens 03 30 4 60 4 60 5 0 
TOU sccscevesessss 9 19 912 9 O13 9 G6i417 38 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied assortment of 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on 

sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales. 





Table Dessert 


















>. 8 ar" ai 
Ivory Handles, Knives Kuives —" 
per per Pair. 
Dozen. Dozen 
es € s. 4d. s. d 
Bh-inch ivOry Handles ...cccccccccssecrecvevcesee] 12 6 10 0 49 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles......... 17 0 13 0 5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles.,......... [. - | 15 0 5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles .......... 27 0 20 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handl 34 0 27 0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  .....ccsse00+ 42 0 35 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles....... 25 0 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ua a 9 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives an 
Forks per Dozen. 

White bone handles.......0. sess crrsrsersereees il 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles ..,....ccssersesecese ov os 23 0 17 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .........050++ a 6S 14 0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles ......... 12 0 9 6 38 0 


The largest stock in existence-of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and forks and 
carvers. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY. 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before finall 
deciding to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
£1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The 
Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates, 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 

S. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS 

BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either 

for extent or moderateness of price. He also supplies Bedding, 

manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of guaranteed 
quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 12s, each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. These are 
made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manufactory, 84 New- 
man street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his stock of 
these, displayed in two large show-rooms. Each article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure vertu, the 
productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
William S. Burton imports them direct. 


CARI, SR cas sciesesccssssseces 7s. 6d. to £45 Os. 
Candelabra, from..........+0+6 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
DORAN, TIOEE oss.scsccescnsocves 18s. Od. to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur, from ... 63. Od. to £9 Os. 
Pure Colza Oil...........sseese 4s. 3d. per gallon. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAMS. BURTON has 
ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the 
DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make this establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 
13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. ‘Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 





APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 
ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest | set of three ...........ccccessceeeeeees from 20s 0d to 10 guineas. 

Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the world | Ditto Iron ditto ...........c.seeeeeeeeee from 10s 0d to 4 guineas. 
(including all the recent novelties, many of which are registered) | Convex-shape itt0...........sse0s++0+ from 7s 6d 

is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 








Lonvon: Printed by Jonn CampsE tt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him gt the “ SpecraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 9, 1806. 
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